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He replies to group of American businessmen seeking views on reciprocal trade 


agreements and economic policy—Page 12 


international Cotton Meeting Scheduled in Sao Paulo 


Principal subjects of discussion to be reports prepared as a result of resolutions 


passed at 1953 plenary meeting—Page 13 
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BFC Comments on... 





Extended Use of Airmail 


In line with its continuing efforts 
to improve service to U. S. exporters, 
the Office of Export Supply, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, has revised its 
practice on the use of airmail. 


Prior to May 20, only validated ex- 
port licenses and urgent correspondence 
were dispatched by airmail to destina- 
tions where surface mail would take 
more than 24 hours. This service now 
has been extended to all other types of 
correspondence mailed to these des- 
tinations. 

Included are 


license applications 


which have been rejected or are being 
returned without action (RWA’d); 
amendment requests which have been 
approved, rejected, or RWA’d; reex- 
portation requests which have been ap- 
proved or rejected; status checks; and 
correspondence. 

It is believed that the new service 
will be welcomed particularly by ex- 
porters on the west coast, since it will 
result in a considerable saving of time, 
especially when license applications 
or amendment requests must be RWA’d 
by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
for additional information. 





Danish Exports to 
U. S. at New High 


Danish exports to the United States 
in 1953 totaled 276 million crowns 
(about US$40 million), whereas in 1948 
they amounted to 22 million crowns 
($4.6 million). In addition Denmark 
sold nearly 115 million crowns ($16.7 
million) worth of goods to the American 
Forces in Germany in 1953, and com- 
parable amounts in 1948. 


The rapid and continuous growth of 
exports of Danish products to the 
United States has been one of the out- 
standing features of Danish foreign 
trade in recent years, particularly since 
inception of the “dollar export premium” 
procedure in 1952. 

Dollar income obtained from exports 
to the United States has helped greatly 
in offsetting Denmark’s adverse position 
in the European Payments Union and 
has been an important factor in main- 
taining the Danish economy at its 
present favorable level. 


Some details of the growth of exports 
to the United States proper in 1953 
follow. 


Exports of the meat products group 
amounted to almost 96 million crowns, 
or about 35 percent of all exports to the 
United States (1 Danish crown=ap- 
proximately US$0.145). Of this total 
canned hams alone amounted to 91 mil- 
lion crowns. 

Danish Blue cheese exports amounted 
to 6.8 million crowns, down from 11.5 
million in 1951, partly because of U. S. 


import restrictions. Exports of hard 
cheeses, however, showed a remarkable 
advance, reaching a value of 4.6 million 
crowns, and exports of processed types 
improved. 

Fish exports receded, because of 
lessened demand for ground fish fillets 
and brisling sardines, from 14.5 million 
crowns in 1952 to 10.5 million in 1953. 

Potato starch exports increased from 
5.6 million crowns to 8.7 million in the 
same period. 


Beverage exports totaled 7.7 million 
crowns, up from only 4.7 million in 
1952, of which fruit wines and liqueurs 
were favored items. 


Exports of ryegrass seed and blue- 
grass seed were high in 1953, although 
exports of most other varieties declined. 
Exports of flower and vegetable seeds 
and flower bulbs increased. 


Hide and*skin exports rose notably, 
to 19.2 million crowns, principally be- 
cause the value of fur skin exports, 
chiefly mink, rose from 10 million in 
1952 to 16.2 million in 1953. 


A variety of products contributed ta 
a marked rise in textile exports, which, 
at 5.6 million crowns, was more than 
double the preceding year’s figure. 
Among these were dyed jute yarn, 
binder twine and other cordage, and 
cotton and woolen piece goods. 

Exports of glassware and ceramics, 
chiefly porcelain and china tableware 
and ornamental objects, showed consid- 
erable expansion. 

Nonprecious metal exports rose from 
5.3 million crowns in 1952 to 39.7 mil- 
lion in 1953, largely because exports of 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases of world 
trade—ranging from compre 
economic and business data to details 
on export and import regulations 
—is quickly and directly available 
to businessmen in their own 
or localities through the 33 Field 
Offices of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the busi. 
ness centers of the United § 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad 
Aided by the current information ang 
publications sent to them regularly 
from Washington, they are welj 


equipped to serve world traders in 
their communities. 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham. 
bers of commerce and other business 
organizations—which have been fur. 
nished with Department of Commerce 
publications, reference material, and 
other information, for use by 
businessmen. 


The addresses of the Department’s 
Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. 8S. Courthouse, 
Atlanta 3, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh & 


Bldg. 

Boston 5. Mass., 1416 U. S. Post Office and 

Courthouse Bldg. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott St. 
Charleston 4, 8S. C., Area 2, 

Jasper Bldg., West End Broad 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bldg. 
Chicago 6, Ul., 226 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 755 U. S. Post Office 

and Courthouse. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave, 
Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 
Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse, 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 

El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce 

Bidg. 

Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bi 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bldg. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 S. Broadway. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 
Miami 32, Fla.. 36 NE. First St. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Av: 
New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave 
New York 13, N. Y., 346 Broadway. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 
Phoenix, Ariz., Pg a a Tet Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., uiberty Ave. 
Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. S. Courthouse, 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 
Richmond 19, Va., 400 E. Main St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bldg 
Salt Lake Citv 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple 
San Francisc 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom 
house. 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S, Courthouse and 
Post Office Bldg. * 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone numbers, consult 
U. 8. Government section of phone books 





Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant Secretary 
for International Affairs 
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~ ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Argentine Agricultural Output Smaller 


Agricultural production in Argentina for the crop year 1953-54 
was expected to be below that of the preceding year, according to first- 


er reports. 


Although the area planted to crops was generally comparable and 


come up to the excellent 1953 harvests. 

Wool exports during the first quarter 
of the year were above those of the 
ast quarter of 1953, but were expected 
ifbe substantially smaller for the full 
year, AS a consequence of the smaller 
total agricultural and livestock produc- 


tion, a decline in the export volume 
was also anticipated which, together 
with lower international prices, would 
mean reduced foreign-exchange earn- 
ings and necessitate continued trade 
control by Argentina. 


Industrial production and employment - 


remained at approximately the same 
levels in the first quarter of 1954 as dur- 
ing the latter part of 1953. Although a 
number of foreign companies mani- 
fested interest in investing in Argen- 
tina, no new foreign capital investments 
were announced under October 1953 
legislation authorizing Government ap- 
proval for undertakings in certain in- 
dustries. 


Corn Crop Tops ’53 Tonnage 

When small-grain harvesting was 
completed, crop estimates became more 
firm, and except for corn indicated low- 
er yields than for the preceding year. 
Linseed arf sunflower-seed production, 
estimated at 350,000 metric tons each, 
‘Were reduced by 40 percent and 20 per- 
cent, respectively. Wheat production at 
6 million metric tons was 1.5 million 
tons below the very good 1953 crop. 

Production of other small grains was 
also lower, but the corn crop was ex- 
pected to exceed 5 million tons, or about 
15 million tons above that of the pre- 
ceding year. Pasture conditions ap- 
peared somewhat less favorable than a 
year ago, and in many sections of the 
country the land preparation for winter 
grains was “behind schedule because of 
continued dry weather during the 
period. 

Exports of agricultural and livestock 
Products during the first quarter of 
194 confirmed earlier fears of market- 
ing difficulties. World grain prices were 
lower than those prevailing a year 
earlier, and wheat movement on any 
terms was difficult. On the other hand, 
the linseed-oil surplus, carried over 
from 1953, was largely committed for 
&xport sales. Cotton was moving into 

tic and export markets at prices 
slightly above those in early 1953, and 
the movement of livestock products was 
formal. The delay in concluding trade- 
agreement negotiations with Brazil was 


May 31, 1954 


> the corn crop was better, the small-grain and oilseed yields did not 





a factor in the disappointing shipments 
of Argentine wheat and fruit to that 
country. 


Industrial Output Maintained 


The official index of the physical out- 
put of industry changed only slightly 
during the first quarter of the year. The 
textile industry was confused by a 
price-fixing regulation, and some lead- 
ing mills stockpiled their entire output 
instead of making sales at controlled 
prices. Tire and tube production during 
1953 declined to the lowest point in 
3 years. Improved sales in the early 
months of 1954, however, were expected 
to ring some improvement to the in- 
dustry. 

The production index for the chem- 
ical industry was slightly lower in 1953 
than that for 1952, and though sales 
during the first quarter of 1954 were 
slightly above those of the like period 
of 1953, the stimulus was not sufficient 
to cause any material increase in pro- 
duction levels, Foreign investment proj- 
ects were reported to be under consid- 
eration in phenol, plastics, activated 
earths, dyes, and soda ash. Little change 
took place in the pharmaceutical indus- 
try except in the improved supply of 
various imported raw materials. 

Tractor and other farm-machinery 
importers were uncertain because of the 
nonissuance of exchange permits for 
such equipment. Permits which had been 
granted in December were canceled, and 
interested parties were requested to sub- 


mit plans for tractor manufacture in 
Argentina, 


Exports Exceed Imports 
Imports for 1953 were valued at 


4,308 million pesos, or about $861 mil- 
lion, reaching the lowest level of any 
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year since the war. Trade volume con- 
tinued to be restricted during the first 
3 months of 1954 with imports held 
down in order to produce a favorable 
trade balance. Monetary reserves in- 
creased moderately, but at the cost of 
a reduced supply of foreign goods, es- 
pecially capital equipment. 

Exports during 1953 were valued at 
7,070 million pesos, or approximately 
$1,148 million, and represented a sub- 
stantial recovery from the two preced- 
ing years, when exports were reduced by 
a severe drought. The drastic import 
curtailment and the improvement in ex- 
port earnings, together with a compara- 
tively small balance in Argentina’s 
favor or miscellaneous other items, ac- 
counted for a surplus of 1,771 million 
pesos, equivalent to $354 million, .in 
the 1953 balance of payments. 

This surplus was in sharp contrast 
to the recurring deficits of previous 
postwar years, except 1950. The 1953 
surplus was used to replenish gold, dol- 
lar, and sterling reserves and to re- 
duce the trade indebtedness that had 
accumulated with Brazil, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and other countries during 
the preceding 2 years. 

Collective wage agreements made 2 

(Continued on Page 11) 


Afghanistan Granted 
Loan by Ex-lm Bank 


The Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton has announced the signing on May 
14 of the loan agreement between the 
Government of Afghanistan and the 
bank covering the credit authorized on 
April 29, 1954. . 

The bank also announced it was send- 
ing a mission to Afghanistan immedi- 
ately to consult with the Government 
in order to initiate construction under 
the new loan program as rapidly as 
possible. 

The credit of $18,500,000 is to assist 
the Government of Afghanistan in fi- 
nancing the purchase of U. S. equip- 
ment, materials, and services required 
primarily for Afghanistan’s great Hel- 
mand Valley irrigation and power de- 
velopment. The funds are to be made 
available principally for the continua- 
tion of the work begun by the Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan in 1946 in the 
Helmand River Valley. 

Terms of the new financing call for 
a grace period of 4 years, and repay- 
ment in 18 years, with an interest rate 
of 4% peroent. 

A substantial part of the 3-year pro- 
gram will be carried out under con- 
tract between the Government of 
Afghanistan and a qualified U. S. con- 
struction firm, the bank said. 
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Japan's Trade Deficit Mounts As 
Consumption Rises to New High 


Japan’s foreign trade in 1953 registered an unprecedented im- 
balance of almost $1,135,000,000, representing a 50-percent increase 
over the 1952 imbalance of $756,000,000. 

Imports in 1953 were valued at $2,409,647,000,-as compared with 
$2,028,755,000 in 1952, whereas exports increased only slightly from 


$1,272,898,000 in 1952 to $1,274,843,000 
in 1953. The 19-percent expansion. by 
value and approximately 30 percent by 
volume in 1953 imports were attributed 
almost entirely to the record level of 
domestic consumption and a significant 
rise in domestic investment. The in- 
crease in volume over the 1952 level 
reflects the lower prices prevailing in 
world markets for foodstuffs and many 
raw materials, which constituted the 
bulk of Japan’s imports. 


The more important changes in 
Japan’s 1953 trade, as compared with 
1952, included: 

@ A 23-percent expansion in sales to 
the dollar area. 

@ A 41-percent decline in exports to 
the sterling area and a 20-percent gain 
in imports from that area. 

@ A 65-percent increase in purchases 
from open-account trading countries as 
eompared with a 39-percent increase 
in sales. 

@ A 20-percent increase in sales of 
cotton fabrics, making Japan the 
world’s leader in exports of this item. 

@ An almost 50-percent drop in ship- 
ments of iron and steel products. 

@ The establishment of a postwar, 
and perhaps an alltime, record in the 
value of ships delivered to foreign 
purchasers. 

As in 1952, the United States was 
Japan’s largest customer and supplier. 
Japan exported 23 percent more goods 
to the dollar area in 1953 than in 1952, 
whereas imports from that area in- 
creased only 7 percent. Consequently, 
the imbalance in trade with the dollar 
area for 1953 was somewhat less than 
in the preceding year. 


Import Increases General 

Import value increases were recorded 
for most commodities. The only major 
exceptions were barley, iron ore, salt, 
wheat, raw cotton, phosphate rock, and 
ships, which declined by varying 
amounts. Although the import value 
of wheat, raw cotton, and phosphate 
rock declined by 11 percent, 8 percent, 
and 26 percent, the considerably lower 
delivered prices which Japan paid for 
these commodities resulted in increases 
of 1.5 percent, 30.5 percent and 9 per- 
cent, respectively, in the quantities 
entering the country. 

For the same reason, the declines in 
purchase of barley, iron ore, and salt 
were considerably less than the value 
- figures indicate. The value of these 
three important items recorded reduc- 
tions of 28 percent, 34 percent, and 46.5 


‘4 


percent; in terms of tonnages 
declines were 25 percent, 
and 6 percent. 

Increases in soybean and lumber im- 
ports were phenomenal, both in value 
and volume. Receipts of soybeans 
totaled 448,407 metric tons valued at 
$55,637,000, representing advances of 
168 percent and 148 percent, respec- 
tively, as compared with 1952. Lumber 
imports amounted to $44,526,000 and 
1,643,590 cubic meters; the correspond- 
ing figures for 1952 were $15,694,000 
and 619,289 cubic meters. 

Large increases were also recorded 
in the value and volume of receipts of 
such important foodstuffs, raw materials, 
and machinery as sugar, rayon pulp, 
raw wool, hemp and jute, nonferrous 
metals, coal, petroleum, hides and skins, 
crude rubber, machinery, and industrial 
chemicals and drugs. The impressive 
gain in machinery imports was reflect- 
ed, in part, in a rise in domestic invest- 


the 
10 percent, 


ment, such as expansion of electric- 
power development, improvement of 
industrial plant, and increased con- 


struction of all kinds. 


Export Pattern Shifts 


Despite increased use of various ex- 
port promotion measures, exports for 
the year rose only slightly. Had it not 
been for the completion of many ships 
of fairly high value, orders for which 
were placed in 1952 and earlier, there 
would have been a decline in the export 
value. Almost $96 million was realized 
from this source in 1953, as compared 
with $11 million in 1952. 

Many other important shifts took 
place in Japan’s export pattern in 1953. 
The most noteworthy were the marked 
declines in shipments of iron and steel 
products and the improvement in sales 
of cotton fabrics. Whereas in 1952 sales 
of iron and steel products reached the 
record total of 1,633,132 metric tons 
valued at $263,133,000, shipments in 
1953 amounted to only 843,471 metric 
tons valued at $139,173,000. 

Japan was reportedly the world’s 
leading exporter of cotton fabrics in 
1953, shipping 914,009,000 square yards. 
Although this sales volume resulted in 
earnings of $232 million and replaced 
iron and steel as the single most impor- 
tant foreign-exchange earner, this fig- 
ure represented only 45 percent of the 
amount spent for raw-cotton purchase, 
a small improvement over 1952. 


The important reductions recorded 


\ 


—y 


were offset largely by increased 
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ings from ships. Shipments of 1953 ove 
yarn were off 44 percent; nNonferroyy 
metals, 60 percent; other metal om 
ucts, 15 percent; textile machines The re 
parts, 22 percent; and silk fabrics, 3} yea in 
percent. Larger sales of marine of Japar 
ucts, tea, rayon yarn, staple fiber ang | Mt of 
staple-fiber fabrics, toys, lumber, and 4 exports 
wide variety of miscellaneous yewal 0 
also contributed, but to a much small | mms 
degree. ~ | trade wi 
improve! 
Dollar Area Best Customer curred; 
The dollar area replaced the 00 in 
area as Japan’s best customer in 1953, | Imports, 
The export value was $490,098,000, a}. $901,605, 
mest 24 percent greater than in 198 resulting 
Although imports from the dollar ary | ia the 
also increased, the rise was less tha, | gport b 
the export expansion, resulting in gy } mea of 
improvement of $10 million in the 193} The | 
imbalance. with the 
The United States and Canada wer | stain 
again Japan’s principal sources for deb pounds 
lar-area goods in 1953. Japanese izaporty | gainst 
from the United States, however, a | 9 milli 
$744,620,000, declined 2 percent from the } 4] Mone 
preceding year, whereas Canadian sales | igined 
to Japan increased, from $110,034,000 ts | grictior 
$127,695,000. imiting 
Approximately 63 percent of Japan's | quntrie 
imports from the United States com | mer, tl 
sisted of foodstuffs, raw materials, and | Japan's 
capital goods. Canada also was a major | 4 large 
supplier of foodstuffs and raw material. | The i 
The United States was Japan’s leading | qountrie 
supplier of soybeans; corn; wheat; hides | fom co 
and skins; coal, mining, construction, | chases 
and other industrial machinery; and | greater 
automobiles, and an important contth | gmount 
butor to Japan’s import requirements | third of 
of many other commodities, such as rag | mse to 
cotton, rice, fuel and diesel oil, iron on, | than in 
animal oil, fats and greases,*and indue | increas 
trial chemicals and drugs. of large 
Sales for dollars increased by about | and ski 
24 percent in 1953; exports to th] The : 
United States and possessions, however, | ports ir 
remained fairly constant. Significantly | mea cc 
larger sales were made to several dollar | New Z 
countries, especially Panama, Mexiea | Malaya 
Liberia, and Brazil. 15 to 
Some important changes took placeia | Kingdo 
the pattern of Japanese exports to tht | Hong I 
United States and possessions. Ship | Which 
ments of iron and steel products declinel | goods 
from $32.4 to $14.5 million, compared 0; 
with 1952, and exports of raw silk, silk ie 
fabrics, and other silk products a} "08 
creased from $41 to $21 million. Whe o 
Partially compensating for thet one 
losses was the increase in value of ship ane 
ments of fish and fish products. talanc 
The other principal factor sustaining aan 
the level of Japan’s exports to the la 
United States was the rise in volum Bort 
and value of a wide variety of mrezat 
consumer goods as toys and the " 
ornamental flowers, carpets, pottery and ; 
, , Swellec 
porcelainware, and imitation 00,00 
In these and similar categories of » Indo 
ucts Japan may be expected to i about 
its sales in 1954, rather than in iron ports 


steel and capital goods. Another promilt 
ing export item igs plywood, 


Foreign Commerce Weel 
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an almost sevenfold increase in 
4953 over 1952. 


Sterling Imbalance Reversed 


The record of exports to the sterling 
tea in 1953 shows the _ seriousness 
of Japan’s trade position. In the early 
part of the year it was hoped that 
would increase following re- 
of the Japan-sterling area pay- 
gents arrangement and that Japan’s 
fade with the sterling area would show 
improvement. However, the reverse oc- 
qrred; exports declined from $539,668,- 
M0 in 1952 to $317,503,000 in 1953. 
, on the other hand, rose from 
605,000 to $602,760,000, with a 
gsulting import balance of $285,257,000. 
jp the preceding year, Japan had an 
gport balance in trade with the sterling 
grea of about $38,000,000. 


The large import balance in trade 
with the sterling area forced Japan to 
giain advances of about 30 million 
from the Bank of England 
t dollars and draw an additional 
® million pounds from the Internation- 
alMonetary Fund. The Japanese main- 
tamed that sterling area import re- 
grictions were the principal factor 
jmiting a larger: volume of exports to 
guntries in that area. They admit, how- 
wer, that high prices for many of 
jaan’s principal exports also continue 
jlarge inhibiting factor. 

The imbalance in Japan’s trade with 
guntries within the sterling area varied 
from country to country. Japanese pur- 
thases from Australia were 18 times 
greater than sales. Exports from Japan 
mounted to only $9,026,000, less than a 
third of the 1952 value, whereas imports 
mee to $172,325,000, 30 percent more 
than in the preceding year. The sharp 
inrease in imports consisted primarily 
of larger purchases of raw wool, hides 
ad skins,-and barley. 

The ratio of Japanese imports to ex- 
ports in trade with other major sterling 
tea countries ranged from 8 to 1 for 
New Zealand, 7 to 1 for Pakistan and 
Malaya, 2.5 to 1 for India, and about 
15 to 1 for Burnia and the United 
Kingdom. Principal exceptions were 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Ceylon and Iraq, 
Which purchased considerably more 
foods from Japan than they sold to it. 


Open Account Shows Deficit 
Japan’s trade position with open- 
acount countries showed deterioration. 
Whereas in 1952 Japan had an export 

ce of about $31 million with those 
®untries, in 1953 there was an import 
talance of almost $35 million. Both 
{ports and imports expandedi\ in 1953, 
the latter by a much greater amount. 

rts to open-account countries ag- 
Sregated $467,241,000, whereas in 1952 
te total was $336,250,000. Imports 
Welled to $502,092,000, nearly $200,- 
greater than in 1952. 
sIndonesia and Korea accounted for 

t 45 percent of Japan’s total ex- 

Mrts to countries within the open- 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Brazil Economic Report 
Issued in English 


The Getulio Vargas Foundation 
of Brazil, a quasi-public organi- 
zation, started in April to publish 
an English international edition of 
its monthly economic publication, 
Conjuntura Economica, This re- 
port contains regular sections on 
business conditions, economic and 
social indexes, real estate trends, 
and bankruptcies. 

In announcing publication of the 
new international edition, the 
organization indicated that it was 
also prepared to undertake special 
market, industry, and investment 
surveys and research, 

Inquiries regarding subscriptions 
should be addressed to Conjuntura 
Economica, Avenida 13 de Maio 
23, Rooms 1221/24, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 











Pakistan Decides To Set 
Up Rolling-Stock Factory 


The Government of Pakistan has de- 
cided to establish a domestic rolling 
stock factory, it is reported. A three- 
man delegation, headed by the Director 
Gener&al of Railways, left on May 3 for 
the United Kingdom to visit railway 
industrial centers and make arrange- 
ments with well-known manufacturers 
to set up such an industry. The mission 
also planned to discuss the project with 
Italian, Swiss, French, Belgian, and 
German interests. 

The Railway Division of the Ministry 
of Communications previously invited 
foreign rolling-stock manufacturers to 
indicate the extent of their interest in 
establishing such an industry in Pakis- 
tan, and their response was reported 
to have been satisfactory. 





New Venezuelan Irrigation 
Dam To Cost $200 Million 


The dam site of the Venezuelan 
Guarico River irrigation project will be 
near the town of Calabozo, and an 
American firm will act as technical ad- 
viser on construction. 

The dirt dam, to cost some $200 mil- 
lion, is to be completed by 1956. It will 
be 14 kilometers long (1 kilometer= 
0.62137 miles); 180 to 190 meters broad 
at the base (1 meter=3.28 feet); 10 
meters broad at the top, including high- 
way; and 30 meters high at its peak. 

The lake will impound 1,740 million 
cubic féet of water and cover an area 
of 24,000 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 
acres). The area to be irrigated will 
be 110,000 hectares, and there will be 
500 kilometers of irrigation canals and 
drainage works, 


ECOMOM IC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Sterling. Area Reserves 
Show Sharp Increase 


The sterling area’s gold and dollar 
reserves rose by $135 million in April, 
the largest increase in any month since 
March 1951. This re brought re- 
serves up to $2,820 million, compared 
with the June 1951 peak of $3,867 
million. . 

Of this increase, $9 million repre- 
sented receipts on account of defense 
aid from the United States. Approx- 
imately $7 million was received in 
partial settlement of Britain’s March 
surplus with the European Payments 
Union, 

Nontrade Earnings Rise 


The gold and dollar balance in the 
“residual” account amounted to a 
record high of £119 million in April, 
compared with £86 million in March 
and only £2 million in February, This 
account reflects sterling area trade and 
payments with all countries outside the 
sterling and western European areas, 
It excludes American defense aid. 


The sterling area’s earnings from 
trade with nonsterling, non-EPU coun- 
tries have contributed to this surplus. 
However, it has been indicated that this 
large upturn in reserves was attribu- 
table mainly to commerical and financial 
transactions arising from the new uses 
to which sterling now can be put. 


Thus the freeing of the various com- 
modity markets, especially the recent 
opening of the London gold market, 
and the extending of transferability of 
sterling undoubtedly have made it 
necessary for oversea traders to in- 
crease their working balances of ster- 
ling. In addition, an inflow of funds to 
be used for interest arbitrage dealings 
also has tended to add to reserves, but 
this movement of funds — rapidly 
reverse itself in coming months, 

Also, considerable speculative money 
is reported to have flowed inte the coun- 
try because of rumors that the British 
Government would seek to widen the 
dealing rates on either side of the ster- 
ling-dollar parity. However, these ru- 
mors have been officially denied, and the 
influx may soon cease. 

The United Kingdom and other 
countries of the sterling area had a 
record surplus of £28.2 million with the 
EPU in April, recent data show. Un- 
official reports indicate that this surplus 
also reflected the need for higher work- 
ing balances in sterling, as well as 
speculative movements, 

This surplus was the largest achieved 
with the EPU since the end of 1952, 
when the account reflected the arbi- 
trage scheme in dollar commodities. 
It was to have been settled in May, 
half by a gold or dollar payment to 
the United Kingdom and half by 
reducing the sterling area’s debt to 
EPU. 
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British Economy Expands, Consumer 
Demand High, Construction Booms 


The value of resources available to the United Kingdom increased 
to £14.7 billion in 1953 from £13.6 billion in 1952. 

However, about a third of this increase was due to rising prices. 
Figured at prices prevailing in 1952, the change in resources between 
the 2 years showed a rise of £785 million, of which British production 


and services contributed £500 million 
and imports £285 million. 

Personal consumption accounted for 
almost half of last year’s increase in 
supplies; increases in equipment and 
buildings, about a quarter; and defense 
work and stocks accounted for most of 
the remainder. 


Consumers Buy More 


Incomes have been steadily increas- 
ing in Britain since 1948. Last year 
personal income was about 6 percent 
higher than in the preceding year and 
people spent and saved more. 


In fact, consumer expenditure in- 
creased by £350 million in 1953, nearly 
half of which went for food. Volume 
of food consumption, according to the 
Economic Survey for 1954, rose by 4.5 
percent last year. More meat, bacon, 
sugar, fats, cheese, and fruit were corr- 
sumed, with the result that the energy 
value of food consumed recovered from 
the decline that occurred in 1952, 

Purchases of household goods also 
were up last year. and regained the 
level reached in 1950. Sales of tele- 
vision sets, carpets, curtains, and other 
textiles increased, and clothing and foot- 
wear sales, which had fallen in 1952, 
turned upward. Many more new auto- 
mobiles were bought than in any year 
since the war. 


House Construction Booms 

Expenditure on buildings and equip- 
ment was the highest yet recorded and 
represented an increase of about £215 
million over 1952. 

Over Half of this increase was at- 
tributable to new-house building. Nearly 
319,000 houses were completed in 1953, 
compared with just under 240,000 in 
1952. The increase in expenditure on 
plant and equipment is accounted for 
by mining, electricity, gas and water, 
rail transport, and telephone services, 
but the amount spent by the manufac- 
turing industries is estimated to have 
been about the same in both years. 

The Government also spent more last 
year on goods and services. Expendi- 
tures rose by about £110 million be- 
tween 1952 and 1953, most of which 
went for defense work. 


Stocks Increased 


Estimates indicate that volume of 
stocks and work in progress increased 
by £170 million in 1953, whereas they 
showed little change in 1952. Stocks 
of primary commodities rose by about 
£90 million. In addition, stocks of a 
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number of consumer goods, particularly 
textile and clothing, were built up 
throughout 1953. 

Also contributing to the increase in 
supplies that occurred last year was 
that exports of goods and services were 
about £60 million lower than in 1952. 





Japan's Trade... 
(Continued from Page 5) 


account area. Imports from these 
countries, however, represented only 11 
percent of the $502,092,000 in purchases 
from all open-account trade countries. 
On the surface this situation appears 
favorable to Japan. However, these 
balances, plus accruals from previous 
trade with these two countries, have not 
been settled and are now immobilized. 

On the other hand, trade with the 
Philippines recorded an import balance 
of about $25 million despite the 40- 
percent increase in Japanese exports to 
that country. 

An important development was the 
remarkable rise in Japan’s imports 
from Western Germany, from $24,189,- 
000 in 1952 to $43,882,000, and a decline 
of 2 percent in the value of goods sold. 
Japan increased its purchases of chemi- 
cals and machinery from Germany. 


Foreign Exchange Reserves Down 

The large excess of Japanese imports 
in 1953, plus other commitments, 
resulted in an increase in foreign ex- 
change payments by approximately 20 
percent. Receipts, on the other hand, 
declined by about 5 percent, and as a 
consequence, Japan’s foreign exchange 
reserves decreased by $194 million. In 
1952, Japan added $314 million to its 
foreign exchange holdings. 

This loss of foreign exchange in 1953, 
together with uncertainties as to the 
future level of special dollar earnings— 
from procurements by U. S. agencies 
and yen sales to U. S. military forces— 
caused a clamor for resolute measures. 

Early in 1954 the Government an- 
nounced that several measures would 
be taken to cope with Japan’s increas- 
ingly serious economic problems. The 
most significant features of the overall 
plan are a balanced, deflationary na- 
tional budget; curtailment of imports; 
and export promotion. 

In connection with the allocation of 
exchange for imports, the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry 
(MITI) has announced that the Gov- 


U. S. Firm To Work on} 


New Greek Project 


The Greek Government Coor 
Council. will accept the offer of an 
American firm for construction of the 
Megdova hydroelectric and irrigatioy 
project. 

Construction and all financing 
clusively in dollars, will be u > 
by the firm. Expenditures wil] total 
approximately $13 million. ~ 

The contract is expected to be signg 
shortly. In the meantime the companys 
to submit adequate guaranties Securing 
the necessary capital. 

The project is expected to be com 
pleted in 3 years. It includes: 

® Construction of a dam 48 metey 
high, 

@ Installation of an 84,000-kw. hydm 
electric plant. 

@ Construction of a 38-km. 
tension electric power transmission ling 

@ Execution of irrigation works @ 
126,000 stremmas:. (31,000 acres) of land 


—— 





ernment plans to hold the foreign @ 
change budget for the current fisaj 
year, April 1, 1954-March 31, 1955, @ 
between $2 billion and $2.2 billion, § 
is still anticipated, however, that eam 
ing will be insufficient to prevent 4 
further loss of exchange, which MII 
estimates will total $100 million # 
the 1954 fiscal year. The announced 
import budget for merchandise trak 
for 6 months reflects the seriousnes 
with which Government planners view 
the future. The amount of foreign @ 
change made available represents a at 
of more than 10 percent, compared wit 
the same semester in the 1953 fisal 
year. 

Simultaneously, the Government 5 
planning to intensify its use of variow 
techniques to expand exports, such #@ 
preferential treatment in allocationsd 
exchange to companies exporting 
tain products to specified areas, placig 
greater reliance on barter and bilatetd 


trade agreements, and facilitatig 
processing arrangements. 
The Japanese Economic Coun 


Board estimates that exports in @ 
1954 fiscal year will total about $134 
000,000, an approximately $100,000 
increase over the 1953 fiscal year, Ti 
forecast assumes that exports to @ 
sterling area will increase as a 

of the recently concluded trade @ 
payments plans with the United Kit 
dom and the expectation of more fav 
able agreements with Commo 
countries to bring in an amount 
cient to offset an anticipated decline® 
sales to the dollar area.—Emb., Tokyt 





Japanese whale oil production durif 
the 1953-54 Antarctic season was 
mated preliminarily at about 
short tons, a record postwar output, @ 
cording to information available to # 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





— 


Denmark, Rumania 


Set Trade Quotas 


tas for reciprocal imports and 

of listed commodities to an esti- 

mated value of over 20 million Danish 

in each direction are provided 

for in an agreement regulating bilateral 

between Denmark and Rumania 

for the 12-month period beginning April 

{, signed in Copenhagen on March 31 

a Danish crown=approximately 
yss0.145). 

In addition, the two parties agree 
jpaccord each other the most favorable 
featment possible in issuance of im- 

and export licenses. Compensation, 
o barter, transactions may be con- 
duded subject to prior approval by both 


"$pecial Danish crown accounts will 
je established in the central banks of 
the two countries through which all 
ts for commodities exchanged 
will be made, by a payments agreement 
which will run concurrently with the 
trade agreement, also signed on March 
3 Payments will include costs of 
transportation, insurance, and related 
gervices, and also payments involved in 
g@mpensation transactions. a 

An interest-free swing credit of 3 mil- 
jon crowns for the benefit of either 
garty will be established. Provision is 
made for adjustment of any balance 
due in event the gold parity of the 
Danish crown is altered and eventual 
dollar or other agreed currency pay- 
ment of any balance outstanding 6 
months after termination of the trade 
agreement. 

Danish exports specified include fish 
and fish products; powdered and canned 
milk; lard; tallow; cheese; margarine; 
hides; seeds; wool rags; textile yarns; 
sisal twine; machines and components, 
including those for shipbuilding, food 
industries, and refrigerating plants, as 
well as motors and spare parts; pre- 
tsion machine products; surgical and 
Medical instruments and apparatus; and 
other articles. 

Rumania is to export veneer and 
glassware up to specified amounts, and 
will issue without restriction export li- 
tenses for mineral oils, dried prunes, 
Walnuts, apricot kernels, lumber, rail- 
Way ties, chemical products including 
tarbon black, medicinal herbs, drugs, 
feathers, animal hair, bristles, sausage 
Casings, tractors, and miscellaneous 
atticles. Rumania also will endeavor 
t0 supply 10,000 metric tons each of 

scrap and bran, and 3.5 million 
crowns’, or over $500,000, worth of 
grain, including corn. 





World production of noncentrifugal 
Sigar now is estimated at 7.1 million 
short tons, tel quel, for 1953-54, com- 
Pared with 6.8 million tons (revised) in 

2-53, according to the U. S. Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture. 


May 31, 1954 





Greece To Assess Antidumping Duty 


A Greek “antidumping duty shall be 
assessed, for the purpose of preventing 
dumping to the detriment of a branch 
of national production through the im- 
portation of the same or similar product 
at a price lower than its normal price.” 


Countervailing import duties will be 
assessed on any product imported into 
Greece which has directly or indirectly 
received a subsidy or bounty in the pro- 
ducing or exporting country as a result 
of which existing Greek industries may 
suffer. Such countervailing duties may 
not be larger than the amount of sub- 
sidy or bounty. 


These duties are to be put into effect 
under a new law on “Assessment of 
Antidumping and Countervailing Import 
Duties” approved by the Greek Parlia- 
ment on March 4 and effective March 12 
upon publication in the Government 
Gazette. 

The antidumping duty will be assessed 
when “the price at which a product 
imported into Greece is offered is lower 
than its normal price, and a serious loss 
is caused or may be caused to existing 
production in Greece, or a delay in its 
establishment or development is occa- 
sioned through the importation of such 
product.” 


“Normal Price” Defined 


A price is lower than normal when: 

e “It is lower than the corresponding 
price prevailing at the same time under 
normal business conditions for the same 
product intended for consumption with- 
in the exporting country. 

“From this latter price shall be de- 
ducted any import duties and taxes 
which are eventually refunded upon ex- 
portation and which are included in the 
price of the product when consumed 
within the producing or exporting coun- 
try, as well as any amounts correspond- 
ing to exemptions from such import 
duties or taxes which may be granted 
upon exportation.” 

@ “Whenever, in the absence of a 
domestic price in the exporting country, 


Grey Cotton Shirting Off 
Thailand Preferential List 


Grey cotton shirting has been re- 
moved, effective April 23, from the list 
of textiles which may be imported into 
Thailand at the controlled, or preferen- 
tial, rate of exchange. (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Mar, 22, 1954, p. 9). 

Foreign exchange for this item now 
must be purchased at the fluctuating 
open-market rate of approximately 22 
baht to the dollar in place of the 
preferred rate of 16.07 baht to the 
dollar. 

This move is expected to conserve 
foreign exchange and encourage the 
local textile industry.—Emb., Bangkok. 





the price is lower than either the cor- 
responding higher price of a similar 
product e ted to another country 
under normal business conditions, or 
lower than the cost of production of 
the product in the producing country 
increased by a reasonable amount for 
selling expenses and profit.” 

Antidumping duties may not be higher 
than the difference in price as noted in 
the preceding paragraphs. 

Dumping duties also will be assessed 
when a Greek importer sells at a price 
lower than the invoice price of the ex- 
porter and lower than the prevailing 
price in the exporting country. Such 
dumping duties will be computed on the 
importer’s selling price. 

An Advisory Committee is to be set 
up in the Ministry of Finance to ascer- 
tain the conditions which must exist for 
asses#ment of antidumping and counter- 
vailing duties and to observe generally 
the implementation of the new law. 
The committee’s recommendations are 
subject to approval of the Finance 
Minister. 





Iceland and Rumania Sign 
Trade, Payments Pacts 


Bilateral trade and payments agree- 
ments between Iceland and Rumania, 
valid until December 31, 1955, were 
signed at Reykjavik on April 13. 

No import and export quotas are 
established in the trade agreement, as 
the two countries have had no trade 
relations in the past 5 years. How- 
ever, each party agrees to facilitate 
imports of the products of the other on 
a balanced basis, particularly of Ice- 
landic fish and Rumanian hardwoods, 
grains, corn meal, petroleum products, 
cement, fruit pulp, dried fruit, sole 
leather, feathers, and chicory. 

A swing credit of 1.5 million crowns, 
or $92,000, for the benefit of either 
party is established by the payments 
agreement, and readjustment of ac- 
counts is provided for should the Ice- 
landic crown be revalued.—Leg., Reyk- 
javik. 





France Suspends Its Iron, 
Steel Scrap Export Duties 


The French export duty of 90 francs 
(350 francs=US$1) per gross kilogram 
on scrap, waste, and fragments of iron 
and steel castings has been temporarily 
suspended, by a decree of April 16, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of April 
17, and effective April 20. 





New Zealand exports of animal fats, 
mainly edible and inedible tallow, to- 
taled 45,997 short tons in 1953, or 18 
percent less than in 1952.—Emb., Well- 
ington. 
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Peru Raises Paper Product Duties 


Peruvian import duties have been 
heavily increased on various paper prod- 
ucts and two tariff classifications cover- 
ing such products have been subdivided, 
by a Supreme resolution published on 
April 24 to become effective 90 days 
thereafter, 


Item No. 3496 covering advertising 
material is on Peru’s list of concessions 
granted under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). How- 
ever, provision is made for maintaining 
the concessions on imports from GATT 
member countries of material covered 
by this tariff item. 

No change is made in the rate of the 
unified surtax, which is collected in ad- 
dition to import duties. 

The declared purpose of the duty in- 
creases is to provide protection to local 
industry. 

Peruvian tariff items affected and 
their new rates, in soles per grog kilo- 
gram unless otherwise stated, with for- 
mer rates shown in parentheses, are 
as follows (1 sol=approximately 
US$0.05). 

1265. Paraffined or waxed paper, 
colored, 1.20 (0.80). 

1267, Oiled or waxed paper with threads 


or twine for wrapping or packaging, 1.50 
(0.80). 

1280, So-called safety paper, with special 
designs or foundations, in reams or rolls, 
for printing shares, bonds, checks, policies, 
and similar documents, legal kilogram, 10 
(8). 

1288, Paper in rolls for telegraph 
ments, adding machines, cash 
similar uses, 3.50 (2.30). 

1292, Paper printed with designs, patterns, 
or inscriptions, in reams or rolls, to be cut 
or assembled in containers for toilet articles, 
confectionery, or similar products, 10 (5). 


white or 


instru- 
registers, and 


1310. Paper, cut or corrugated, for flask 
er bottle caps, legal kilogram, 10 (3). 
1312, Paper, cut and engraved, with in- 


scriptions, for wrapping containers of miscel- 
aneous products, 12 (6). 

1313, Paper cut for making envelopes, white 
or single colored, 3 (1.80). 

1315, Paper of chemical pulp, glazed, spe- 
cial for wrapping chocolates and caramels, 


with inscription of the roduct and the 
words “Industria Peruana,’ legal kilogram, 
5 (2.50). 

1316, Blotting paper, cut, whether covered 


or not on one side, with or without color 
prints or inscriptions, 10 (3). 


1317, Bags made of sulfite or similar paper, 


2.50 (1.80). 
1318, Bags of any kind of paper, colored 
or not, except those for perfumery or con- 


fectionery, 5 (1.80). 

1319, Bags of cellophane paper, colored or 
not, with or without inscriptions, 10 (3). 

1320, Bags of any kind of paper, special 
for confectionery or perfumery, whether or 
not with silk fastenings or trimmings of 
other material, legal kilogram, 20 (8). 

1321, Paper bags, special, for industrial 
sampling purposes, phonograph records, 
packaging small products, pay envelopes, and 
similar uses, decorated or not, with inscrip- 
tions, 15 (10). 

1322, Boxes of ordinary cardboard, unlined, 
for packing merchandise, 6 (2.30). 
oat Same, with exterior paper cover, 7 
(3.30). 

1324, Boxes of other kind 
lined or not, 10 (3.60). 

1325, Boxes of waxed cardboard, special for 
packaging butter and similar products, 3 
(1). 


of cardboard, 


1326, Boxes, baskets, cornets, and similar 
containers for confectionery and perfumery, 
of paper or cardboard, whether or not lined 
with any kind of paper, with or without 


silk fastenings 
terials, legal kilogram, 12 (8). 

1327, Same, lined with any fabric other 
than silk, with or without silk fastenings or 


trimmings of other material, legal kilogram, 
20 (10). 


1331, 
as containers, 


or trimmings of other ma- 


Paper bags, simple or double, 
3 (1.60). 


used 


1337, White or colored paper envelopes, 
with or without cloth, 5 (3). 

1338, Envelopes with headings, decorated 
in any form, including mourning envelopes, 
10 (8). 

1339, Special envelopes for airmail, 10 (7). 

1341, Paper, cut, for invitation notes or 
letters, ruled or not, including the so-called 
official San Lorenzo and similar papers, 5 
(2.20). 

1342, Paper with designs, monograms, or 
ornaments, and mourning paper, for letters 
and invitation notes, 15 (8). 

1343, Airmail paper and thin paper for 
copies, 6 (2.60). 


1346, Visiting and mourning cards, 
or with headings, 25 (20). 

1347, Albums for autographs, photographs, 
collections, phonograph records, and other 
uses, with cardboard covers lined with paper, 
with or without inscriptions, legal kilogram, 
12 (6) 

1348, Same with covers lined with ordi- 
nary leather or fabrics other than silk, legal 
kilogram, 25 (12). = 

1349, Same. with covers of synthetic ma- 
terials or silk fabrics or other fabrics con- 
taining silk, legal kilogram, 40 (20). 

1350, Same with covers lined with russia 
leather or other fine leathers, legal kilogram, 
80 (40). 


printed 


1355. Memoranda and notebooks whether 
or not with calendars or inscriptions, with 
cardboard or paper covers, legal kilogram, 
12 (6). 

1356. Same, with leather or cloth covers, 
legal kilogram, 20 (10). 

1364, Copybooks of Chinese paper, whether 
ruled or not, 8 (4). 

1365, Books, registers, and copybooks, for 
writing, bookkeeping, and other uses, blank 


or ruled, whether or not with inscriptions, 
with cardboard covers lined with ordinary 
fabfics or paper, 15 (8). 


1366, Same, with leather covers or com- 
bined with leather, and those with corners, 
fasteners, or other metal parts, legal kilo- 
gram, 30 (14). 

1367. Same, with covers lined with silk, 
fine leather or its imitations, with or with- 
out parts of other material, legal kilogram, 


50 (25). 
1368, Special books for press copying, 12 (3). 
3479, Special cards for filing cabinets of the 


Kardex system and those for statistical ma- 
chines, such as “HMolerith and similar, 1.50 
(0.80). 

3482, Calendars and almanacs in the form 


of booklets, such as those called ‘drugstore 
almanacs,’’ whether or not with text or com- 
mercial advertising, legal kilogram, 20 (10). 

3483, Same, wall, looseleaf or not, whether 
or not fixed to cardboard or paper, with or 
without commercial advertisements, without 
color prints or pictures, legal kilogram, 25 
(12). 


3484, Same, wall, with color prints or pic- 


tures, and those with lithographs and pic- 
tures with space for placing leaf calendars, 
with or without commercial advertisements, 


legal kilogram, 30 (15). 

3485. Same, wall. with wooden or ordinary 
metal frames, desk calendars with or with- 
out base of common metal, wood, or syn- 
thetic material, and the so-called perpetual 
calendars with spare blocks and sheets, legal 
kilogram, 40 (25). 

3489, Religious stamps, 
gravures, lithographs, and oleographs, with 
or without inscriptions, looseleaf or with 
paper or cardboard frames, legal kilogram, 
30 (15). 

3493, Labels, tags, and safety bands for 
containers and other uses, of paper or card- 


engravings, photo- 


board, blank, legal kilogram, 30 (20). 

3494, Same, of paper, printed, and those 
with domestic or foreign trade-mark in- 
scriptions, legal kilogram, 40 (30). 


3495, Same, of cardboard, with inscriptions, 
numbered or not, loose or in rolls, legal 
kilogram, 30 (20). 


Motor Co. To Set Up 
Free Zone in Egypt 


An American motor company jneg,, 
porated in Egypt has been author 
to establish a free zone in Ale ; 
comprised of its compound and Premises 
in the Smouha district covering an ang 
of 25,567 square meters. 


Specifically the company is author. 
ized to proceed in the area with: 

e All industrial operations n 
for assembling and putting in workj 
condition motorcars, trucks, and trae. 
tors, all this involving importation from 
abroad of original parts and the autho, 
ity to have them completed by certajy 
materials or parts from within th 
country. 

@ The storing of motorcars, 
tractors, and parts relating thereto im 
ported in transit. 

This authorization was made unde 
the provisions of decree-law No. 306 
1952, concerning free zones for commen 
cial and industrial benefits, and specif 
ically by order No. 44 of March 2, 
1954, published in Official Journal Ne 
33 of April 27. 

This free zone reportedly is the first 
to be established under the provisions 
of the decree-law.—Emb., Cairo, 





3502, Paper and cardboard, cut, printed 
with or without pictures, for motion 
tickets, automatic weighing scales, and sim 
lar uses, 15 (7). 

3503, Paper and cardboard, printed or per 
forated for meters and recording apparatus 
legal kilogram, 18 (9). 

_ 3504, Paper printed in the form of o 
invoices, receipts, accounts, memoranda, 
similar forms, 40 (20). : 
seep neivinton of tariff items Nos. 1334 a4 
496: z 


1334, Disks and caps of cardboard, whether: 


paraffined or not, with metal closing 
prepared for stopping bottles, with or 
out inscriptions, 0.50 (0.50). 

1334-A, Same, without metal closing 
prepared for stopping bottles, with or 
out inscription, 2 (0.50). 

3496, Material for commercial propaganda 
of foreign products, such as posters, adver 
tisements, and similar articles, printed @ 
paper or cardboard, 15 (8). 

3496-A, Material for commercial propaganis 
of domestic products, such as posters, a 
vertisements, and similar articles, printed @ 


paper or cardboard, 30 (8). 
Domestic products are those processed, 
manufactured, or packed in Peru and thm 


bearing the inscription ‘‘Industrial Peruana” 
(3). 
—Emb., Lima 
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COLOMBIA 


conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 
A handbook of basic back 


ground information prepared by 
Office of International Trade 


55 cents 
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Field Offices, or from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S$. Government Pri 
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Guatemala Increases 
Coffee Export Tax 


A special additional tax of US$0.10 
we hundred Spanish pounds (46 net 

s) of clean coffee exported 
from Guatemala or its equivalent in 

nt or roasted coffee has been 
gstablished by Guatemalan Ministry of 
Finance decree No. 1045 of April 20, 
pfective May 5. 


The tax formerly was $8.73 per 100 
ish pounds and the additional 10- 
gnt tax increases it to $8.83. 
About 98 percent of the coffee ex- 
from Guatemala is clean. coffee 
fn oro). About 1.25 pounds of coffee 
jp parchment (pergamino) yields 1 
of clean coffee, and about 1 
of clean coffee yields 0.8 pound 
a roasted coffee. 
The additional tax was instituted to 
mise the summa necessary to pay the 
nt’s back dues of $411,582 to 
the Pan American Coffee Bureau. As 
the annual assessments, which were 
ip have been met from the Ministry of 
Agriculture's budget, have not been 
paid since 1949, revenues from the new 
fax are estimated to put Guatemala’s 
gcount on a current basis in 5 or 6 
yaars. When the Government becomes 
w to date in it’s payments to the Bu- 
pau, the tax will be reduced to $0.10 
pr 135 Spanish pounds (60 net kilo- 
gams) of clean coffee exported, or its 
quivalent in parchment or roasted 
offee—Emb., Guatemala. 


Medicinals Must Be Labeled 
before Shipment to Panama 


To qualify for importation into Pan- 
ma all medicinal products must be 
beled in the Spanish language and 
mst bear the registration number 
@signated for each product by the 
Panamanian Department of Health. 
This new requirement became effective 
m May 1. 

Panamanian consuls abroad have 
en notified to refrain from certifying 
wices covering medical products for 
fiipment to Panama which do not con- 
fmm to the new regulations. The 
libeling responsibility thus has been 
fifted from the Panamanian importer 
fo the supplier abroad. 

Formerly labeling requirements had 
be met only before being placed on 
tale in Panama.—Emb., Panama. 

Panamanian labeling requirements 
for pharmaceutical and medicinal prod- 
tts are shown in the Department of 

ree circular, ‘‘Panama—Pharma- 
@utical Regulations,” Business Infor- 
mation Service, World Trade Series No. 
1, January 1954. 
The circular is available from the 
u of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
D. C., or from its Field Offices. 
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Denmark Amends Dollar 
Premium Program 


Only the dollar yield of Danish 
exports to specified countries con- 
sidered as “dollar” markets will 
entitle Danish exporters to pre- 
mium certificates, or “import 
rights,” after May 20, under a 
Board of Supply circular of 
April 23. 

The dollar countries designated 
are the United States and its 
possessions, the Panama Canal 
Zone, Canada, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Haiti, Netherland 
Guiana, Curacao, Aruba, the Cen- 
tral American countries, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Venezuela, and 
the Philippine Islands. 

Deliveries to U. S. and Canadian 
Armed Forces abroad and offshore 
procurement purchases by the 
United States continue to benefit 
from the plan.—Emb., Copen- 
hagen. 











Additional Items Benefit 
From Egyptian Drawbacks 


Additional items have been added to 
the Egyptian list of articles benefiting 
from its drawback system. 

These items, as of April of this year, 
showing the article at time of importa- 
tion, article at time of exportation, and 
basis of calculating drawback, are as 
follows: 


On importation: Asbestos cement. 

On exportation: Reinforced concrete, . pipes, 
columns, plates. 

Basis of calculating drawback: Weight for 
weight according to proportions determined 
by analysis. 

Woolen yarn. 

Knitted articles. 

Weight for weight after deduction of acces- 
sories and additional articles, 

Kraft paper. 


Packaging for bananas and other vegetables 
and fruits. 

Weight for weight. 

Bolinfil plate glass. 

Safety glass. 

Net weight for weight according to propor- 
tion of each article. 

Tea in bulk. 

Tea in small packages. 

Weight for weight. 

Sugar. 

Nonalcoholic fruit syrups. 

Weight for weight according to proportion 
of sugar determined by analysis. 

Woven rubber, rubber strips, steel articles. 

Corsets. 

Weight for weight after deduction of acces- 
sories and additional articles. 


Motion picture rolls or strips, developed sole- 
ly by action of light. 

Positives, developed. 

Weight for weight. 

The customs drawback system was 
established in Egypt in January 1953 as 
a stimulus to industry by providing for 
refunds of customs and excise and con- 


sumption duties, as well as “additional” 


CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


U.S. S. R.-Netherlands 
Pact Sets New Quotas 


The principal items to be exported 
by the Netherlands to the U. S. S. R. 
under quotas newly established in the 
trade agreement between the two coun- 
tries now extended to cover the calen- 
dar year 1954 are the following: 


Three cargo vessels of 6,500 tons each, for 
delivery in 1955-56; 14 refrigerator vessels, 
delivery in 1955-56; 4 suction hopper dredgers, 
delivery in 1955-56; 5 bucket dredgers, de- 
livery in 1954-55: 4 coal-bunkering vessels, 
——- <- 1955-56; 2 floating sheer legs, de- 
ivery In ° 

Stable fiber, 2,000 metric tons; woelen piece 
goods, 600,000 meters; rayon piece goods, 

.000 meters. 


15,000 rfric tons; animal fats, 
5,000 metric tons; cocoa butter, 1,000 metric 
tons; meat, 10,000 metric tons; vegetable oils, 
1,500 metric tons; cheese, 3,000 metric tons; 
salted herring, 15,000 metric tons. 

Leather, 10 million guilders; sisal and 
manila rope, 500 metric tons; medicinals, 
800,000 guilders; ices, 100 metric tons. 

Ship repairs, 5 million guilders. (1 guilder= 
about US$0.263.) 


Among the items Russia agrees to 
supply the Netherlands are: 


Wheat. 60,000-120,000 metric tons; coarse 
gesten, 50,000 metric tons; sawn timber, 210,- 
cubic meters; ogithrone, 40,000 cubic 
meters; plywood, 7, cubic meters; cellu- 
lose, 5, metric tons; anthracite, 50,000 
metric tons; phosphates, 40,000 metric tons; 
coal tar pitch, 25,000 metric tons; gas oil, 
40,000 metric tons. 


Ma nese ore, 40,000 metric tons; chrome 
ore, .000 metric tons; ferromanganese. 
quantity to be determined: asbestos, 3,000 


metric tons; motorcars, including spare parts, 
350 pieces. 

Raw cotton, 8,000 metric: tons; furs, 10 
million guilders. 

Benzol, 4,000 metric tons; paraffin, 600 
metric tons; manganese dioxide, 3,000 metric 
tons; naphthalene, 1,000 metric tons; turpen- 


tine oil, 700,000 guilders; m rosin, 1,000 
metric tons; dyestuffs, 200, guilders, es- 
sential oils, 500,000 guilders; animal hair, 


150 metric tons. 

Canned crabmeat and canned fish, 14,000 
cases; sausage casings of animal origin, 
400,000 bundles: tobacco, 200 metric tons; 
caviar, 2 metric tons; and vodka, 50, 
guilders. 

The trade agreement was originally 
concluded on July 2, 1948, and the ex- 
tension was signed on April 28, 1954, to 
be retroactive to the first of the year. 





Honduras Increases Duty 
On Exports of Coffee 


The Honduran export duty on each 
60-kilogram ‘sack of coffee has been 
raised from 4 lempiras to 6 lempiras (1 
lempira = US$0.50), by legislative decree 
No. 135 of March 16, effective July 1. 

All revenue realized above the first 
lempira on each sack is to go into a 
roadbuilding and improvement fund for 
the coffee-growing regions. 

The export tax on coffee was raised 
from 1 lempira to 4 lempiras in 1950 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, April 24, 
1950, p. 19).—Emb., Tegucigalpa. 





ad valorem duties, on imports of speci- 
fied raw materials used in the manufac- 
ture of local products destined for export 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Feb. 23, 
1953, ‘:p. 11; Dec. 21, 1953, p. 8).—Emb., 
Cairo. 
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West German Motor Vehicle Output 
Reaches Third Highest in Europe . 


West Germany ranked as the third largest producer in 1953 of 
motor vehicles in Europe, after Great Britain and France. Production 
in France in 1953 exceeded that of West Germany by approximately 


7,000 units. 


If production in France does not increase significantly, West Ger- 


many may become the second largest 
producer in Europe in 1954. 

Total production in West Germany in 
1953 was 490,332 m@tor vehicles, com- 
pared with 428,133 vehicles in 1952. 
Passenger car production in 1953 was 
369,142 units, against the 1952 output 
of 301,089 units; the output of station 
wagons was 18,751, compared with 
16,554; trucks, 96,048, against 105,793; 
buses 5,856, against 4,330, and trolley 
buses, 535 last year, compared with 
367 in the preceding year. 

The index for vehicular production 
in West Germany has advanced rapidly 
since 1949, going from 73.8 (1936100) 
in 1949 to 125.7 in 1950; 164.1 in 1951; 
193.6 in 1952; and 201.7 (preliminary 
figure) in 1953. 

Considerable sums were invested by 
the more important vehicle manufac- 
turers during 1953 to modernize their 
plants. During the year several major 
manufacturers made large purchases of 
transfer machines. Rationalization 
measures undertaken in the industry 
were reflected in the steady climb of 
its productivity index throughout the 
year. The Volkswagen plant, Western 
Germany’s largest producer of pas- 
senger vehicles, expects to have in- 
creased its daily rate of production from 
approximately 700 to approximately 
1,000 units per day by the end of 1954. 

Vehicles registered in West Germany 
on January 1, 1954, totaled 4,338,414, 
including 2,123,290 motorcycles, 1,254,- 
343 passenger cars, 569,083 trucks, 341,- 
799 tractors, 26,392 special vehicles, and 
23,507 buses.and station wagons. Trail- 
ers registered on January 1, 1954, 
totaled 317,795. New registrations of 
vehicles in West Germany amounted 
to 717,050 units in 1953 as against 660,- 
302 in 1952—an increase of almost 8.6 
percent. 

Despite the relatively heavy taxation 
of vehicle owners in West Germany, 
manufacturers expect the domestic de- 
mand for passenger cars to remain 
strong during 1954. Industry sources 
are of the opinion that the demand 
for trucks and trailers in West Germany 
has now leveled off and that the future 
demand will be limited largely to the 
purchase of replacements. 


Imports Down; Exports Up 
Imports of motor vehicles into West 
Germany in 1953 amounted to 4,846 
passenger cars and 174 trucks, com- 
pared with 1952 imports of 4,978 pas- 
senger cars and 154 trucks. 
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There were no restrictions in 1953 
on the importation of passenger vehicles 
of over 3 liter displacement from mem- 
ber countries of the European Payments 
Union; and the importation of all types 
of passenger vehicles from the EPU 
area was liberalized in January 1954. 
Imports of passenger vehicles and 
trucks from the dollar area are not 
allowed without special approval from 
the West German Federal Government, 
although the importation of parts and 
accessories from the dollar area has 
been liberalized. 


A total of 143,362 passenger cars, in- 
cluding station wagons, and 34,355 
trucks and buses were exported in 1953, 
as against 102,689 passenger cars and 
34,197 trucks and buses in 1952. 

West Germany displaced France in 
1953 as the second largest European 
exporter of motor vehicles; Great 
Britain was first. 


Exports Widely Distributed 

Of the total number of vehicles ex- 
ported, 141,055 went to other European 
countries in 1953. Latin America took 
8,503; Africa, 12,313; and Asia, 5,295. 
The remainder went to Canada and 
Oceania or was sold in West Ger- 
many for foreign exchange. Vehicles 
produced by the Volkswagen Works 
made up approximately 63 percent of 
the 2,303 vehicles exported by West 
Germany to the United States during 
1953. 

The principal European importing 
countries of vehicles of West German 
manufacture during 1953 were Belgium, 
which took 30,678 units; Switzerland 
and Liechenstein, 22,042; Sweden, 20,- 
594; the Netherlands, 19,223; and Den- 
mark, 17,343. The heaviest importer in 
Latin America was Argentina which 
took a total of 5,008 vehicles, of which 
466 were trolley buses and 883 trucks. 
Brazil took 3,121 vehicles, of which 860 
were trucks; Colombia, a total of 1,495 
vehicles; and Chile, 1,121 vehicles, of 
which 534 were trucks. The value of 
West German vehicles exported to Can- 
ada during the period January-June 
1953 was US$899,000 as against only 
US$200,000, including spare parts and 
accessories, during the entire calendar 
year of 1952. 

The Volkswagen firm has established 
a subsidiary in Brazil, Volkswagen do 
Brazil, which will manufacture Volks- 


(Continued on Page 11) 





a 
Panama Plywood Plan} 
To Reopen 


Panama’s plywood plant, closeq 
for half a year, was scheduled tg 
be reopened this month under new 
American management. 

The plant reportedly had been 
closed because it could not com. 
pete in the export trade, but the 
new management is expected to 
be able to reduce operating costs 
substantially. 

Reports indicate that the new 
company plans to sell a large part 
of its production to agencies of 
the Panama Canal.—Emb., Pap. 
ama City. 











U. S. Films Compete 
In Argentine Market 


Argentina released a total of 
feature films from all sources in 1%} 
which was 81 less than in 1952 and 
except for 1950, when 188 films wer 
released, the smallest number in th 
past 6 years. 


Of the features released in 19%} 


about 53 percent, or 127 films, wer 
U. S. productions; 39 were Argentin 
films; 24 Spanish; 21 Italian; 6 British; 
5 French; 5 Soviet; 4 Franco-Italian o 
productions; and the other 9 came from 
Germany, Sweden, Mexico, and Israel 


The decline in the number release 
in Argentina in 1953 was due largely t 
a sharp drop in the number of U.& 
films released—127 compared with 21) 
in 1952. 

Spanish and Italian films made th 
most notable gains, and were the prir 
cipal foreign competitors of U. S. film 
The four coproduced French-Italia 
films were the first such films to ® 
released in Argentina. 


Distributors of foreign films were a& 
tive in exploiting the market durig 
1953. In an effort to improve thet 
position, Italian and French distribe 
tors held “film weeks” in which a dt 
ferent first-class film was shown eat 
night. Both weeks were highly si 
cessful. Following the film festivd 
held at Mar del Plata in March 19% 
a Soviet film week was held in oned@ 
the largest downtown theaters @ 
Buenos Aires. 


Thirty pictures grossed more thal 
500,000 pesos in first-run theaters i 
Buenos Aires. The biggest box-office 
hit was an Argentine picture, La Cast 
Grande, which earned a total of 1,24 
300 pesos. Of the 30 pictures grossiNg 
in excess of 500,000 pesos, 16 wer 
U. S. films, 7 were Argentine, 4 Italiat 
1 British, 1 Russian, and 1 French. 
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- 


Indian Automotive 
Program Continued 


The Government of India’s automo- 
tive manufacturing program, announced 
jn the Indian press on May 1, follows 


the policy announced last year (For- 


eign Commerce Weekly, July 6, 1953, 
page 7). 
The policy would permit the manu- 
of motor vehicles only by those 
frms which have approved manufac- 
turing programs, and not by those en- 
purely in assembly operations. 
In general it provides for the domestic 
manufacture within 3 years of at least 
§ percent, by value, of all models 
produced. 
The manufacturing program embraces 
$small cars, 1 light, 1 medium, and 4 
big cars; 4 medium trucks; 1 heavy 
duty diesel and 1 other diesel. The 
manufacturing program is distributed 


' gmong 5 concerns, 


The jeep-type vehicle is the only one 
for which no manufacturing program 
has so far been approved. One company 
will continue to assemble jeeps from 
fmponents imported in completely 
kmocked-down kits. 

The total automobile output in India 
in 1953 amounted to 13,926 units, com- 
pared with 15,291 units in 1952, and 
22.269 units in 1951. 





German Trading Company 
Organized in Afghanistan 


The Afghan Ministry of National 
Economy has concluded an agreement 
with a German firm for the establish- 
ment in Afghanistan of a new company 
dealing in electrical equipment. The 
company, “Siemens Afghanistan, Ltd.”, 
to be established according to Afghan 
laws, will be a subsidiary of Siemens- 
Schuckert, now engaged in the con- 
struction of the Sarobi hydroelectric 
project in Afghanistan. 

The company will import electrical 
tqiipment and goods for sale on a 
Wholesale and retail basis to the Gov- 
emment and private traders. It will 
also install and operate a plant in Kabul 
for repairing electrical apparatus, elec- 
ttic pumps, radio receiving sets, and 
other industrial apparatus and imple- 
ments. 





German Firm To Produce 
Diese! Trucks in India 


A long-term agreement between the 
Tata Locomotive and Engineering Co. 
and the Daimler-Benz Co. of Germany 
for the manufacture in India, first of 
heavy Diese] trucks, and perhaps later 
of other products, has been concluded, 
acording to the Bombay press. 

The complete manufacture of trucks, 
including engines and transmissions, is 
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Dollar Value of U. S. Imports of Surgical 
Instruments, Parts at 5-Year High in ‘53 


U. S. imports of surgical instruments 
and parts in 1953 exceeded in value 
those of any of the preceding 4 years. 
Chief classes imported were surgical 
needles, forceps, scissors and shears, 
and miscellaneous instruments and 
parts. 

Imports of surgical needles from the 
United Kingdom in 1953 continued to 
account for nearly 90 percent of the 
total dollar volume of this class of 
imports. Imports from Switzerland ac- 
counted for 9 percent of the total, but 
showed a sharp decline from those of 
the preceding 2 years. 

Imports of surgical forceps from Ger- 
many in 1953 increased by more than 
half over those of 1952 and continued 
in the lead. 


Although imports of surgical scissors 
and shears from Germany were slightly 
lower “in 1953 than in 1952, they still 


accounted for almost two-thirds of the 
total. Imports from Switzerland of this 
item, which accounted for the bulk of 
the remainder, were more than two and 
one-half times those of the preceding 
year. 


Imports from Germany of other sur- 
gical instruments and parts for 1953 
accounted for nearly three-fourths of 
the total, as they have in the past 3 
years; they were almost three times 
higher in 1953 than they were 5 years 
ago. 

Increases in imports by classes are 
shown in the following table: 


U. 8S. Imports of Surgical Instruments, 1949-53 

















Commodity and country of origin 1949 1950 1951 19523 1953 
Surgical needles: 
United Kingdom... viccc..cccssscoversseerseessereecseesseereeeee $150,856 $86,223 $111,602 $131,806 $144,518 
iia a Be An a. Fe Se 2 519 4,576 42,433 ,520 12,846 
ER THREE OATES 5,615 2,99: 1,896 1,572 4,374 
PONE verecoes 156,990 93,790 155,931 154,898 161,738 
Surgical forceps: 
NE: a SES ee a 40,067 72,402 72,505 112,884 
EN RPT RE RE Aes HE RY 4,371 6,102 3,729 4,886 4,822 
ee RE NR iTS: 520 941 1,767 754 2,822 
, RE ee ew Ce EAL OMNES EOE Sere © 39,343 47,110 77,898 78,145 120,528 
Surgical scissors and shears: 
RTI ci ED 0 DATE Re 11,575 32,374 66,653 70,449 64,465 
A PER IE ESRIES CoE TF 3,780 11,335 3,231 9,839 27,842 
EOE COUT BOs ccccsncecscnchtadicsennennininisiicbacttytteiat 181 295 2,367 137 5,135 
TE co cataiisiittitsilesinaiitticaiaetdmasstlnscanes 15,536 44,004 72,251 80,425 97,442 
Other surgical instruments and parts: 
ON GREER Pe EERIE IE 131,429 163,862 283,682 437,899 473,956 
INIT, acai talieensimanniiingmiabetindaun $5,131 105,000 106,494 148,036 150,352 
I INI oc sccosssncressssetenrssotenesitotinnstniods 2,247 9,827 10,240 15,830 12,739 
ee ee ciicsicensinattsinitsiermnliidlagnntinitids 5,097 7,250 14,307 9,401 13,012 
et a 3 . 223,904 285,939 414°°3 611,166 650,059 





Argentine Agricultural ... 
(Continued from Page 3) 


years ago covering nearly all sectors 
of Argentine industry expired in March 
1954, following a period of wage stability 
and comparatively little change in liv- 
ing costs. Nevertheless, using 1949 as 
a base, the official cost-of-living index 
was found to have increased by 147 
percent up to the beginning of 1954, 
whereas the wage index for skilled 
workers had risen by only 96 percent. 
Negotiations for new wage agree- 
ments were under way at the close of 
the first quarter, but there was con- 
siderable uncertainty as to the official 
policy regarding wage and price in- 
creases.—Emb., Buenos Aires. 





expected to be effected within 5 years. 
A total capital expenditure of 30 million 
rupees (about US$6 million) is expected 
in the initial stage of the truck pro- 
gram. Daimler-Benz reportedly is put- 
ting up 8 million rupees (US$1.6 million) 
and will contribute technical know-how 
for a period of 15 years. One press re- 
port placed anticipated truck production 
at 3,000 a year.—Emb., New Delhi. 


West German... 
(Continued from Page 10) 

wagen vehicles in that country, The 
new firm is reported to be capitalized 
at the equivalent of approximately 60 
million German marks. Volkswagen will 
have a 75 percent interest in the new 
firm and the Brazilian Monteira-Aranha 
group a 20 percent interest. Construc- 
tion of the new plant is expected to 
begin during the first half of 1954 at 
Camp Jordan. Present plans call for 
the production of 1,000 vehicles per 
month, beginning toward the end of 
1955. Volkswagen is also reported to 
be constructing an assembly plant in 
Belgium. 

Vehicle prices were cut slightly in 
West Germany at the beginning of 1953 
and the beginning of 1954. 

The West German vehicle industry 
follows the policy of establishing export 
prices in terms of the degree of com- 
petition encountred in any given export 
market, Heavy purchases of producer 
goods by the industry in 1953 should 
significantly increase total production 
and contribute toward lower unit costs - 
in 1954, Thus, it is not unlikely that 
both export and domestic prices will be 
further reduced, 

(More Commodities on Page 22) 














President Outlines Expectations 
On Foreign Trade Program 


In a letter replying to a group of American businessmen who had 
sought his views as to the course of action ahead in the field of recip- 
rocal trade agreements and foreign economic policy generally, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower outlined his expectations for this year and the period 


ahead. 

The text of his letter, released by 
the White House on May 20, follows: 

“It is gratifying to have your letter 
of May fourteenth expressing strong 
support for the foreign economic policy 
proposals contained in my Message to 
the Congress of March thirtieth. In 
that Message I set forth what I be- 
lieve to be a minimum essential pro- 
gram for the building of a stronger 
America as an integral part of a strong 
and economically vigorous free world. 
Because I consider the enactment of 
that program indispensable to the work 
that this Administration must do in the 
National interest, I have given much 
thought to the means by which such 
enactment can best be assured. 

“As you know, several recommenda- 
tions in my Message on foreign eco- 
nomic policy can be carried out with- 
out further legislative authority. Among 
these are clarification of the applica- 
tion of the Buy American legislation, 
assistance through the International 
Monetary Fund and the Federal Re- 
serve System to nations which under- 
take convertibility of their currencies, 
renegotiation of the organizational pro- 
visions of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade for submission to the 
Congress, encouragement to overseas 
investment through giving full diplo- 
matic support to U. S. investors abroad 
and through actions to encourage more 
extensive travel. 


Agreements Extension Sought 


“Accomplishing enactment of the 
heart of the program—extension of and 
amendment of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, as amended— 
would, I believe, best be served by care- 
ful and deliberate action taken on the 
basis of extensive and unhurried hear- 
ings. In this way the wide public sup- 
port for the program that I know 
exists and to which you attest, will 
have adequate time and opportunity to 
express itself. Moreover, those who 
are opposed would have full opportun- 
ity to be heard. 

“It is my hope and expectation that 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
following the pattern of its historic 
work last year on the tax bill, will initi- 
ate consideration of the trade agree- 
ments aspect of the program in ample 
time so that full and adequate hearings 
may’ be completed between now and 
the convening of the Congress next 
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January. Under this procedure the 
prospect for consideration by the Con- 
gress early next year is excellent. 

“Since the present Act expires on 
June 12, 1954, a simple 1-year exten- 
sion will, of course, be required for the 
interim period. 

“In addition to initiating hearings on 
the vital subject of extension and 
amendment of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act, there is much else that 
should be accomplished in this session 
of the Congress to carry into effect the 
recommendations of my Message of 
March thirtieth. The tax incentives 
for foreign investment provided for in 
H. R. 8300 will, I am confident, become 
law shortly. I look forward to enact- 
ment in this session of the increase in 
the tourist allowance from $500 to 
$1,000 as provided in H. R. 8352, now 
pending before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 


Simpler Definitions Needed 


“It is my hope that the Congress will 
shortly complete action on H. R. 6584, 


dealing with customs valuation, a ij 
which has already passed the 

and is now pending in the Senate Com. 
mittee on Finance. Simplification of 
commodity definitions and rate stru 
tures in the Tariff Act based upon g 
study by the Tariff Commission, and 4 
better method of classifying articles 
not enumerated in the tariff schedule 
should be authorized. Improvement jy 
the statutes governing the administra. 
tion of customs procedures and changes 
in the antidumping law and procedures 
to speed up it administration shoul 
also, I believe, be provided at this ges. 
sion. 

“Accomplishment of these 
now would represent substantial prog. 
ress in which we all could take satis. 
faction. With these first steps behind 
us, the Congress will be in a position 
early next year to undertake immediate 
consideration of the vital part of ‘the 
program—the further amendment and 
extension of the Trade Agreements Ex 
tension Act. This overall program will 
provide the forward motion in our coun 
try essential to progress the worl 
over in raising levels of profitable trade 
and investment. It is my deep convice 
tion that in this direction lies th 
greater security for America that comes 
from a stronger free world.” 








Business Service Check List 


..-A complete weekly guide to new publications 
and releases of all Bureaus and Offices of the 
Department of Commerce... with a shortcut 
order form for checking your selections ... 


$1.25 a year 
($2.25 foreign) 


Department of Commerce Field Offices can give you more information 
and a sample copy .,. and enter your subscription for you. 


Or, order direct from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D, C. 
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International Cotton Advisory 
Committee Meets in Sao Paulo 


The International Cotton Advisory Committee will hold its thir- 
teenth plenary meeting in Sao Paulo from June 7 to June 16 at the in- 


yitation of the Brazilian Government. 


The meeting will be one of the many activities marking the cele- 
pration of the 400th anniversary of the city of Sao Paulo. 


The International Cotton Advisory 
Committee is made up of 30 member 
gountries, including the United States, 
accounting for more than 95 percent 
of the free world’s cotton production 
and consumption. A number of observer 
countries and representatives of inter- 
national agencies also will attend the 
conference. 

The principal subjects of discussion 
at the meeting are expected to be re- 
ports prepared as a result of resolutions 
passed at the twelfth plenary session, 
held in Washington in 1953. 

Resolution I of the twelfth session di- 
rected that “a report be prepared... 
to explore the potentialities of increas- 
ing cotton consumption of cotton tex- 
tiles in the world through governmental 
and nongovernmental action, including 
special programs for distribution to se- 
lected categories of consumers.” The 
resolution also stated “that this con- 
sumption should be additional to normal 
consumption and should not replace or 
interfere with normal imports or ex- 


International Controls on 
Cotton Trade of Interest 


Resolution III of the Washington 
meeting authorized the appointment of 
“one or more competent technical ex- 
perts to continue an objective study 
and, without committing any govern- 
ment, to prepare for consideration a 
draft of an (international commodity) 
agreement of such type and in such 
form as may seem to the experts most 
feasible and practicable .. .” 

The U. S. delegation at the Sao 
Paulo meeting will be aware that con- 
sideration of international controls on 
trade in cotton is a matter of intense 
interest to U. S. cotton growers, ship- 
pers, and manufacturers. On several oc- 
casions organizations representing these 
Segments of the American economy 
have made clear their feelings on the 
subject. 

The National Cotton Council, com- 
Posed of cotton producers, ginners, 
warehousemen, cottonseed crushers, 
cotton merchants, and cotton spinners, 
in 1952 adopted a report on foreign 
trade that stated “long term inter- 
national agreements as to price and 
supply should be avoided as they are 
generally impracticable, especially in 
view of unsettled world conditions,” and 
“that, in view of the experience in fi- 
nancing United States exports under 
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the International Wheat Agreement, the 
principle of this agreement should not 
be applied to cotton.” 

The American Cotton Shippers Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in May 
1954 adopted the statement: “The 
American Cotton Shippers Association 
reiterates its opposition to any inter- 
national cotton agreement on prices or 
supplies.” 


Views of Cotton Organizations 
Coincide With Other Groups 


The views of cotton organizations 
regarding international agreements to 
control trade are in harmony with those 
expressed by such organizations as the 
National Foreign Trade Council, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. American businessmen have 
made it clear that they are keenly 
aware of the implications of attempts 
to solve commodity problems by imposi- 
tion of controls on a grand scale. They 
realize that readjustments are needed 
at times in trade, prices, and markets 
of all commodities, and that submission 
to intervention df governments when- 
ever an adjustment is required in inter- 
national trade would eventually result 
in the disappearance of free markets. 

International trad: by government 
conference would magnify the danger 
of diverting production, consumption, 
and trade from the patterns they would 
be likely to assume under a more 
healthy, competitive, and free enter- 
prise system. The result of such 
arrangements would be detrimental and 
not beneficial to economic well-being 
and development. 

Business resistance to international 
commodity-control schemes does not in- 
dicate a lack of understanding or 
callousness toward the problems of 
countries whose trade consists chiefly 
of one or a few raw materials. Ample 
evidence has been given by businessmen 
of willingness to support aid for friendly 
foreign countries in regaining and main- 
taining their economic strength. How- 
ever, business believes it would be tragic 
irony indeed if in attempting to help 
other countries the United States were 
to sacrifice that essential atmosphere of 
freedom and individual enterprise that 
has made the country economically 
strong and able to help its friends. 
Tragic and ironic too would it be if 
the United States were to encourage 


‘ 


other countries to pursue policies of 
restriction and control, and thus to 
stifle the energies that have worked 
economic wonders in the United States. 

The deliberations at Sao Paulo will 
take place at a time when the United 
States is reexamining its foreign eco- - 
nomic programs and policies. .The 
groundwork for the task was laid by 
the Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy. After intense study of the 
problem the Randall Commission stated 
that international commodity agree- 
ments “introduce rigidities and re- 
straints that impair the elasticity of 
economic adjustment and the freedom 
of individual initiative, which are funda- 
mental to economic progress.” 


The Commission also admonished 
adherence to three fundamental 
principles: 

@ The freest possible opportunity 
for the development of individual 
talents and initiative in the utilization 


-of private resources and through the 


free association of workers. 

@ The maintenance of vigorous but 
fair competition. 

@ The maintenance of a broad free 
market for goods and services. 

The Commission stressed that “our 
primary reliance should therefore be 
upon the incentives of the free enter- 
prise system, the stinrulating effects of 
competition, and the stabilizing influ- 
ence of free markets.” 

The President’s message to Congress 
on March 30, transmitting recommenda- 
tions concerning the foreign economic 
policy of the United States supported 
the findings of the Commission, and 
stated: “The United States Government 
should make a constructive contribution 
toward greater stability of world prices 
of raw materials by moderating or re- 
laxing impediments -to international 
trade, by encouraging diversification of 
foreign economies, by avoiding procure- 
ment practices which disturb world 
prices, by consultation with other na- 
tions, and by tempering the fluctuations 
in our own economy.” = 





Danish Exports .. . 

(Continued from Page 2) 
tin and tin alloys increased by over 
30 million crowns. 

Exports of machinery and electrical 
equipment showed moderate increases. 
Items involved included aircraft motors, 
machine tools, and duplicating machines, 
as well as electric instruments and méd- 
ical and other apparatus. 

Increases were registered also for 
phonograph records, books and other 
printed matter, toys, plastic articles, and 
various other consumer items. 
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Greece To Buy Equipment, Materials U. S. Producer Sou cht 


The Greek Government is inviting 
bids for the supply of the following 
equipment and materials: 

@ 17,500 kilograms of steel welding 
electrodes, 2,000 kilograms of stainless 
steel welding electrodes, 500 kilograms 
of cast iron welding electrodes, 200 
kilograms of aluminum welding elec- 
trodes, 400 kilograms of copper-tin alloy 
(phosphor-bronze) welding electrodes, 
100 pieces of ceramic underwater cut- 
ting electrodes, 3,500 kilograms of steel 
welding rods, 1,500 kilograms of copper- 
zine alloy welding rods, 100 kilograms 
of tin-lead solder (bar form), 300 kilo- 
grams of tin-lead solder (wire form), 
35 kilograms of copper-silver alloy bras- 
ing (strip form), 15 kilograms of 
copper-silver alloy brasing (wire form). 
Bids will be accepted until June 15 by 
the State Procurement Service, 29 
Churchill Street, Athens. 


@ Paper-insulated cable, joint boxes, 
and terminal boxes. Bids will be ac- 
cepted until June 17 by the Municipal 
Electricity Enterprise of Iraklion, Irak- 
lion, Crete, Greece, 

@ 3,000 displacement water meters. 
Bids wil] be accepted until June 15 by 
the Greek Water Company, 4 Koloko- 
troni Street, Athens. 

@ X-ray film and materials for elec- 
trocardiographs. Bids -will be accepted 
until June 17 by the IKA-Social Insur- 





Pakistan Firm Seeks 
U.S. Participation 


A Pakistan manufacturer and export- 
er of papain and byproducts is seeking 
American technical assistance and ma- 
chinery for producing papain byproducts 
used in the manufacture of pharmaceu- 
ticals and by the canning industry, as 
well as by pathological laboratories for 
preparing media. 

The firm, Nollee & Loopee, now pro- 
duces a standard papain of pure white 
quality with a minimim of 95 percent 
activity, and it claims to be the only 
manufacturer of papain and byproducts 
in Pakistan. Participation may be in 
the form of a partnership, with the 
American partner supplying the neces- 
sary machinery and technical assist- 
ance, or on a royalty basis. 

The firm’s owners also operate a dis- 
tillery and salt works, and Nollee & 
Loopee suggests that from the products 
of these plants additional products, such 
as caustic soda, soda ash, chlorine, mag- 
nesium, sulfate, tinctures, spirit drugs, 
and distilled water, could be manufac- 
tured under the brand name of the 
American participant. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Nollee & Loopee, 118 Preedy 
Street, Saddar, Karachi 3, Pakistan, 
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‘ance Institute, Supply Department, 35 
Churchill Street, Athens. 

@ 20 tons of ‘gummed and filigraned 
paper. Bids will be accepted until June 
16 by the State Procurement Service, 
29 Churchill Street, Athens. 

Specifications covering the foregoing 
are available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or the Greek Foreign Trade 
Administration, 729 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D, C, (telephone: Sterling 
3-4751). Inquiries should specify the 
item of interest. 





Pakistan To Purchase 
PowerhouseEquipment 


The Government of Pakistan is in- 
viting bids until August 2 for the supply 
of the following equipment required for 
the Saidpur Power House, East Paki- 
stan: 

@ One 1,500-kilowatt high-pressure 
steam turbo alternator, suitable for 
3,300-volt, 50-cycle, 3-phase, a. c. supply, 
complete with condenser, air ejector, 
circulating pumps, extraction pump, 
cooling pond equipment, etc. 

@ Four boilers and boiler room equip- 
ment for the plant and for two existing 
750-kilowatt turbo alternator sets, in- 
cluding water tube boilers, super heat- 
ers, draught plant, economizers, feed 
pumps, feed water heater, pipe work, 
coal, and ash. 

® Switchgear, cables, etc. 

Bidding documents, including specifi- 
cations, are available from the Cash 
Branch, Department of Supply and De- 
velopment, Block No. 12, Room No. 6, 
Frere Road, Karachi, Pakistan, at 10 
rupees per set, which sum is not re- 
fundable. 

Bids should be sent direct to the Di- 
rector General, Department of Supply 
and Development, Frere Road, Karachi, 
Pakistan. 





Hydroelectric' Equipment 
Wanted in Costa Rica 


The Costa Rican Institute of Elec- 
tricity is inviting bids until July 15 for 
the supply of hydroelectric power equip- 
ment, including turbines, generators, 
and transformers. This equipment is 
for use in the construction of the 30,000- 
kilowatt hydroelectric power plant at 
La Garita. 

It is understood that any U. S. firm 
interested in participating in the bid- 
ding must first communicate direct with 
the Instituto Costarricense de Electrici- 
dad, San Jose, Costa Rica, for detailed 
information and forms covering the 
presentation of bids. Inquiries should 


By British Guiana Fim 


A refreshing lotion with a faint ang 
pleasant lime aroma has been developed 
by a well-known firm in British Guiana, 
This product, sold in the West Indi¢s 
under the trade name “Limacol” is a 
lotion made from oil of limes, other 
citrus and essential oils, and aromatic 
chemicals in an alcohol base, The 
volume of sales has risen steadily year 
by year. Sales at this time amount tp 
nearly a million bottles a year ang 
shipments are made to every West In. 
dian island. 


Many inquiries have been received by 
the firm from Americans who have 
visited the Caribbean, tried “Li 
and are seeking additional supplies, 
However, the production and distriby. 
tion facilities of the firm have not 
permitted marketing in volume in the 
United States, 


New Products Added 


In addition to “Limacol” refreshener 
or lotion, the British Guiana firm manu. 
factures “Limacol” toilet soap and bril- 
liantine solid. It is planning in the near 
future to make bath and ¢alcum powder 
and a cleansing cream. 

The manufacturers of “Limacol,” on 
the basis of verbal and written expres. 
sions by Americans, believe that their 
product would be well received by the 
American consumer. However, they feel 
that the proper approach to the prob- 
lem of developing the U. S. market for 
this product is through production in 
the United States under a royally 
agreement providing for exclusive man- 
ufacture and marketing rights. The 
ingredients could be furnished im a 
concentrate shipped from _ British 
Guiana, or the concentrate could be 
manufactured in the United States, 


The firm is interested in making 
arrangements with a suitable American 
organization, and desires to hear from 
interested parties. 

Additional information concerning 
this proposal may be obtained on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Div- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerte, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties are invited to com 
municate with Bookers Manufacturing 
Drug Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 190, George 
town, British Guiana, 


be addressed to Jorge M. Dengo, Mat 
ager. 

A copy of the principal conditions that 
must be met by prospective bidders i 
available upon request from the Com 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D, C. 
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Australian Institute 
Seeks Speakers 


The Sydney Division, Australian 
Institute of Management, 149 
Castlereagh Street, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, reportedly desires to obtain 
visiting American businessmen as 
speakers for sessions of the 
Institute. 


The Institute is concerned with 
the fields of marketing, 


agement. 

American business visitors to 
Australia who are interested in 
this proposal may communicate 
with the Institute at the above 
address. 














Pakistan Seeks Technician 


For New Tobacco Plant 


The government of Khairpur State, 
Pakistan, wishes to engage the services 
of a qualified and experienced Ameri- 
can technician to set up and operate a 
modern tobacco redrying plant. This 
expert would be given complete charge 
of operating the plant over a _ long- 
range period, and should have a thor- 
ough knowledge of and extensive experi- 
ence with the Virginia tobacco redrying 
process, 

Interested parties are invited to com- 
municate with the Chief Minister, 
Khairpur State, Khairpur Mir’s, Paki- 
Stan. 

The government of Khairpur State 
is said to have been very active in ex- 
panding the production and improving 
the quality of tobacco in its territory, 
and it is understood that orders for 
the necessary equipment for the new 


plant have been placed in the United 
States. 


Thailand Needs Tank Cars 


The Acquisition Division, State Rail- 
ways of Thailand, Bangkok, Thailand, 
is inviting bids until July 23 for the 
supply of 16 tank cars for fuel oil. 

Complete specifications, including 
drawings, may be purchased from the 
Acquisition Division for 300 baht per 
set, or approximately US$15. 


Plant Bid Deadline Extended 


The closing date for bids for the 
supply, delivery, and installation of a 
garbage incinerator plant for the Town 
of Ashfield, N. S. W., Australia, has 
been extended to June 15. 


The invitation to bid on this procure- 
ment was published in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, May 3, 1954, page 16. 
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Industrial Property 
For Sale in France 


An industrial site located at. Rhinau 
(Bas-Rhin), about 18 miles south of 


Strasbqyrg and one-half mile from the 
Rhine, is being offered for sale at $680,- 
000 by a French textile factory. 


The property consists of two indus- 
trial buildings, one a single-story struc- 
ture of 5,000 square meters built in 1925 
and the other a 3-story structure. of 
some 10,000 square meters built in 1942; 
and living quarters for management 
and supervisory personnel, comprising a 
house and 11 apartments. 

A railroad siding, water tower, water 
purification system, heating plant, elec- 
tric transformers, and other necessary 
installations are on the premises. The 
owner claims that the entire property 
is in excellent condition and requires no 
repairs. Local labor is said to be plenti- 
ful, 


Two photographs of the factory build- 
ings are available on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
235, D. C. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Fritz Schlumpf, Director, Filature 
de Laine Peignee de Malmerspach, Mal- 
merspach (Haut-Rhin), France. 


IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Supplementary informatio in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol (*), 
on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Forei Commerce, U. 8 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. 


Alcoholic Beverages: 

France—L. Guerin-Bernard & Co. 
(distiller, wholesaler, exporter), rue de 
l’Association, Cognac, Charente, offers 
to export direct or through agent very 
good to highest quality Cognac brandy, 
in glass bottles (84° proof) or in wood- 
en casks (120° proof), 5 years old and 
older; also, pure grape brandy. 














Clothing and Accessories: 

England—A. S. Cooper & Sons (Lon- 
don), Ltd. (purchasing agent), 30 Dry- 
den Chambers, 119 Oxford St., London, 
W. 1, offers to act as purchasing agent 
for American’ stores interested in 
English ready-to-wear clothing and 
sportwear. 


Drawing Equipment: 
France—Ateliers de Construction 


Heibig (manufacturer, wholesaler), 75 
rue du Chateau des Rentiers, Paris, 
offers to export direct “COMODOR” 


(trade-mark) drawing tables and equip- 
ment, 


France Invites Bids on 
Oil Projects Equipment 


The French Government will consider 
bids from American firms in connection 
with a number of petroleum projects 
which are a part of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) program. 

Bids will be invited on the furnishing 
of pipe, motors, and pumps, construc- 
tion of storage depots, and installation 
of pipe lines for the French petroleum 
system. 

The pipe to be purchased consists of 
260 kilometers each of 8-, 10-, and 12- 
inch pipe and 150 kilometers of 4-inch 
pipe. Bids on the construction of a 
50,000-cubic meter depot, and installa- 
tion of 4 pipelines, each consisting of 
120 kilometers of 10-inch pipe and 60 
kilometers of 12-inch pipe, also will be 
invited. 

U. S. firms who want to participate 
in the forthcoming calls for tenders by 
the French Government should report 
their interest to Trappil, 12 rue Jean 
Nicot, Paris, France, before June 7. 





Electrical Equipment: 

France — Establissements Charles 
Thuel-Chassaigne & Cie. (manufac- 
turer), 83 Ave. de la Grande Armee, 
Paris, offers to export direct electric 
heaters. 


Floor Coverings: 

Egypt—El Kattan Carpet & Kilim 
Factory (manufacturer), Incha Palace, 
Pont de Koubeh, Cairo, wishes to export 
direct or through agent carpets and 
kilims, made of Egyptian raw wool dyed 
in the fleece, and woven principally on 
the basis of 9 knots per square centime- 
ter. Firm states it can make up to 200 
square meters per month, and that 
desgins can be made according to 
customer’s patterns. 

England—A. S. Cooper & Sons (Lon-. 
don), Ltd. (purchasing agent), 30 Dry- 
den Chambers, 119 Oxford St., London, 
W. 1, offers to act as purchasing agent 
for American stores. interested in 
carpets. 


Foodstuffs: 

Austria—Franz Schreiner jun. & Co. 
(producer, exporter), 7 Koestlergasse, 
Vienya VI, offers to export direct or 
through agent fresh, dried, preserved 
in salt, or canned mushrooms (boletus 
edulis and cantharellus cibarius), 200 to 
300 metric tons each month, from June 
to September, 

Belgium—Francois Jules Fierens 
(commission merchant), 43 Coeberger- 
straat, Antwerp, offers to export direct 
100 to 300 tons of good Robusta quality 
green coffee, from the Belgian Congo. 

Italy — Giglio Arduino fu Tommaso 
(exporter, wholesaler), Roccamonfina 
(Caserta), offers to export direct high- 
grade chestnuts, 
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Handicraft: 

Jordan—-Rabbat Agencies, Ltd. (ex- 
porter), P. O, Box 278, Amman, has 
made arrangements with a number of 
small firms in the handicraft field in 
Jordan to collect and supply a variety 
of craft goods to foreign importers. 
Items produced in the Ramallah region 
and environs of Jerusalem include table- 
cloths and napkins, curtains and 
draperies, and table mats characterized 
by ivory background fabric with red or 
black embroidery. often depicting reli- 
gious themes or reflecting the symbols 
of the Crusader period. Firm states a 
popular specialty is a bolero jacket set, 
including jacket, hat, and handbag, of 
black velvets, embroidered with gold 
thread. Firm also offers silver hand- 
made bracelets and rings, and necklace 
pendants known as “Crusader Crosses”; 
and mother-of-pearl! or shell carvings of 
Holy Land scenes as well as olive tree 
wood carvings. 


Household Goods: 

England—aA. S. Cooper & Sons (Lon- 
don), Ltd. (purchasing agent), 30 Dry- 
den Chambers, 119 Oxford St., London, 
W. 1, offers to act as purchasing agent 
for American stores interested in china, 
glassware, earthenware, silverware, and 
soft furnishings. 


Industrial Equipment Parts: 

Germany — Hochdruck-Dichtungsfab- 
rik, Schmitz & Schulte (manufacturer), 
Burscheid b. Koeln, offers to export 
direct or through agent bimetal im- 
pulsed steam traps. Illustrated catalog 
available.* 


Instruments: 

Austria — Wiener Thermometer-Spe- 
zialhaus K. Partl (manufacturer), 18 
Stiegergasse, Vienna XV, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent all types 
of thermometers, and instruments for 
medica! blood testing. 


Insulators: 

Germany—Wessel-Draeger-Vertriebs- 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 33 Bonner 
Talweg, Bonn, offers to export direct or 
through agent high- and low-tension 
porcelain insulators. Specifications and 
drawing available.* 


Leather Articles: 

Cuba—Jose Py Diaz, “La Casa del 
Perro” (manufacturer and exporter), 
210 Neptuno St., Havana, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent medium- 
priced alligator leather articles, such 
as ladies’ handbags, men’s and women’s 
belts, and billfolds, 


Machinery: 

France — Les Constructions Guinard 
(manufacturer), 9 rue Rouget de I’Isle, 
Courbevoie (Seine), offers to export 
direct motors and pumps. 

Italy—Industria Bilancie Automatiche 
Brevetti “Pastore” (manufacturer), 7 
Piazza Maria Teresa, Turin, offers to 
export direct or through agent high- 
grade automatic weighing machines, 
and electric and hand-operated slicing 
machines, Catalog available.* 
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Pakistan Needs Fuel 
Storage Tanks 


Bids are invited until June 21 
by the Government of Pakistan 
for the supply of three furnace oil 
storage tanks of steel, each having 
a capacity of 750,000 gallons; two 
furnace oil transfer pumps, each 
having a minimum capacity of 
200 gallons; and one dionic water 
tester and purity meter. 


Quotations are to include 
charges for erecting and painting 
the tanks at the site, and are to 
be f. o. r. Chittagong. 


A copy of the specifications is 
available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence . Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the 
Director General, Department of 
Supply and Development, Frere 
Road, Karachi, Pakistan. 











Metals and Metal Products: 

France—Forges et Acieries du Sud- 
Ouest (manufacturer), 36 Ave. Hoche, 
Paris, offers to export direct molded 
steel and iron castings. 

France—Societe Francaise des Acie- 
ries de Blanc-Misseron (manufacturer), 
44 rue La Boetie, Paris, offers to export 
direct rough or finished steel castings, 
in all sizes from the smallest to those 
weighing 16,000 kilograms. 

Germany — Richard Sommer (manu- 
facturer), 23 Wittener Strasse, Sprock- 
hoevel i. West., offers to export direct 
10 to 20 tons per month of copper 
switchgear coils for rails, streetcars, 
and locomotives, made according to 
sample or drawing. 

Union of South Africa—W. Z. Indus- 
tries, Ltd. (manufacturer of. nonferrous 
metals), P. O. Box 6832, Johannesburg, 
has available for export 100 tons of 
material containing 15 percent cobalt 
and 15 percent manganese. This mate- 
rial is not an ore but is a residue from 
cobalt refining, and impurities consist 
of silica, lime, and alumina. 


Novelties: 
Japan—Midiand Agencies (manufac- 
turer and exporter), 668 Egiri Uo- 


Machi, Shimizu, Shizuoka-ken, offers to 
export direct~ or through agent cat 
criers, a novelty noisemaker designed 
for use at parties. Illustration avail- 
able.* 


Polishes: 

Austria—Poihs & Co. (manufacturer), 
11 Heumuehlgasse, Vienna IV, offers to 
export direct a reportedly new type of 
leather impregnating polish, which is 
waterproof, glossy, and extra durable, 
up to 5 metric tons available per month. 


Railroad Equipment: 
Germany—Ruhrthaler Maschinenfab- 


ceed 


rik Schwarz & Dyckerhoff KG. (many. 
facturer), 14/18 Scheffelstrasse, Muehi-. 
heim-Ruhr, offers to export direct diesel 
mine locomotives. Literature available.* 

(Note: Dipl. Ing. Erich Bachem, rep- 
resenting above firm, announced as 
Foreign Visitor, Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, May 17, 1954.) 


Rope and Cordage: 

Germany —P,. Baumhueter Mec h. 
Hanfspinnerei u. Tauwerkfabrik GmbH 
(manufacturer), Batenhorst b. Wieden. 
brueck, Westf., offers to export dirett 
or through agent sisal yarn and crop 
binders, 500 to 1,000 tons. Leaflet 
available.* 

Germany — Geo. Gleistein & Sohn 
(manufacturer), Georg Gleistein- 
Strasse, Bremen-Vegesack, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent ropes and 
cordage up to a diameter of 200mm. 
of manila, sisal, hemp, and synthetic 
fiber (Perlon); combination ropes of 
steel wire and manila; sisal twine, and 
special sisal binder twine for agricul- 
tural purposes; rope yarns of manila 
or sisal; yarns for fishing nets, of ma- 
nila or Perlon; steel wire cables for 
towing, mines, block-pulleys, etc.; Per- 
lon cables for deep-sea towing; special 
Perlon ropes (ATHLET) for hauling 
automotive vehicles; sisal or Perlon 
clotheslines; and special Perlon ropes 
for mountain climbers. 


Textiles: 

Germany—Walter Thiel, mech. We- 
berei und Landwirtschaft (Milcherzeu- 
gung) (manufacturer), Hilgen/Rhid,, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
upholstery materials, plush, epinglee 
and moquettes, in wool, cotton, and 
staple fibers. 


Timepieces: 

Switzerland — Charles Vogt (export- 
er), Forchstrasse 345, Zurich 8, wishes 
to act as buying agent for U. S. watch 
importers. 

“Tools: 

Germany—Alfred u. Karl Meis (man- 
ufacturer), 51 Behringstrasse, Solingen, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
special pliers for opticians and watch- 
makers, Illustrated catalog available.* 


EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 














Alr Conditioners: 

France—Colonair (J. L. Gillet) (im- 
porting distributor), 2 rue de Lancry, 
Paris, wishes to purchase direct air- 
conditioning equipment. 


Aircraft Parts and Accessories: 

India—A. R. Haseler Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer, commission mef- 
chant), Asian Bldg., Nicol Rd., Bombay 
1, wishes to purchase direct Dakota 
and Constellation aircraft spares and 
accessories. 


Airport Equipment: 
India—A. R. Haseler Ltd. (importer, 
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wholesaler, retailer, commission mer- 
chant), Asian Bldg., Nicol Rd., Bombay 
1, wishes to purchase direct airport ap- 
proach and ground control. equipment, 


Automoitve Equipment and Parts: 

Saudi Arabia—Mohamed & A. Sons 
of Awad Bin Ladin (importing distribu- 
tor), Jidda, wishes to purchase direct 
automotive spare parts, batteries, tires, 
and tubes. 


Cable and Accessories: 


Saudi Arabia—Mohamed & A. Sons 
of Awad Bin Ladin (importing distribu- 
tor), Jidda, wishes to purchase direct 
electric cables and accessories. 


Cement: 

Saudi Arabia—Mohamed & A.. Sons 
or Awad Bin Ladin (importing distribu- 
tor), Jidda, wishes to purchase direct 
cement. 

Cold Storage Equipment: 

France—Jean-Marie Desclaud (whole- 
saler, retailer, manufacturers’ agent, 
commission merchant), 94 Blvd. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes 
to purchase direct and act as sales 
agent or distributor (preferred) in 
southwest France for refrigeration 
evaporators; refrigeration compressor- 
condenser units; and handling and con- 
veying machinery, roller conveyors, 
meat rails, and related equipment and 
machinery for slaughterhouses, cold- 
storage establishments, packers, and 
butchers. 


Colors and Varnishes: 


Italy—Cesare Pegna & Figli (im- 
porting distributor), 8 via dello Studio, 
Florence, wishes to export direct and 
obtain agency for colors and varnishes. 


Display Cases: 


France—Jean-Marie Desclaud (whole- 
saler, retailer, manufacturers’ agent, 
commission merchant), 94 Blvd. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes 
to purchase direct and act as sales 
agent or distributor (preferred) in 
southwest France for low-temperature 
cabinets and display cases. 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 

France — Laboratoires Joullie — (An- 
ciens Laboratoires R. Rolland) (manu- 
facturer of drugs, import merchant), 
42 rue Sadi-Carnot, Puteaux, (Seine), 
wishes to purchase direct and obtain 
agency for pharmaceutical specialties. 


Italy—Cesare Pegna & Figli (im-. 


porting distributor), 8 via dello Studio, 
Florence, wishes to purchase direct and 
obtain agency for pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, 

Electrical Appliances: 

Saudi Arabia—Abdul Aziz & Moham- 
ed Abdullah Aljimaih (al-Jemih) (im- 
‘porting distributor), Jidda, wishes to 
purchase direct electrical appliances. 

Foodstuffs: 

Saudi Arabia—Abdul Aziz & Moham- 
ed Abdullah Aljimaih (al-Jemih) (im- 
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porting distributor), , Jidda, wishes to 
purchase direct flour, wheat, canned 
goods, and other foodstuffs. 


Furniture: 


Saudi Arabia—Abdul Aziz & Moham- 
ed Abdullah Aljimaih (al-Jemih) (im- 
porting distributor), Jidda, wishes to 
purchase direct office and household 
furniture. 


Heating Equipment: 


France—Jean-Marie Desclaud (wholes 
galer, retailer, manufacturers’ agent, 
commission merchant), 94 Blvd. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes 
to purchase direct and act as sales 
agent or distributor (preferred) in 
southwest France for commercial and 
industrial fuel oil burners. 


Machinery: 

France—Colonair (J. L. Gillet) (im- 
porting distributor; engaged in research 
and preparation of painting surfaces, 
industrial heating, air conditioning, 
ventilation, etc.); 2 rue de Lancry, Paris, 
wishes to purchase direct paint condi- 
tioning machinery, such as paint heat- 
ers, floor coating, and electrostatic 
spray. 

France—Jean-Marie Desclaud (whole- 
saler, retailer, manufacturers’ agent, 
commission merchant), 94 Blvd. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes 
to purchase direct and act as sales 
agent or distributor (preferred) in 
southwest France for submersible type 
pumps, all capacities, ' 

France — Etablissements Charles 
Thuel-Chassaigne & Cie. (manufacturer 
of electric and gas water heaters, and 
oil and gas burners), 83 Ave, de la 
Grande Armee, Paris, wishes to purchase 
direct pumps for gas and oil burners. 

Italy—S.1.L.T.A.L., Societa Italiana 
Lavorazione Tecnica Articoli in Lastra, 
A. R. L. (maufacturer of household 
refrigerators), Via Cristoforo Colombo 
8, Abbiategrasso (Milan Province), 





U.S. Participation 
Sought in Spain 


Gonzalez Barba, S. A., a Spanish 
manufacturer, importer, and ex- 
porter, is seeking the collabora- 
tion of an American firm in 
connection with a plan to estab- 
lish a refrigeration plant for fish 
and shellfish intended for exporta- 
tion. 

The Spanish firm owns a ware- 
house in Seville which is consider- 
ed suitable for the plant. The 
American participant would be 
expected to supply the necessary 
, machinery. 

Further information may be 
obtained from Gonzales Barba, 
S. A., Apartado de Correos No. 
86, Huelva, Spain. 











wishes to purchase direct machinery 
for the manufacture of evaporators and 
condensers for household refrigerators, 
capable of equipping 400 units per 
month. 


Saudi Arabia—Abdul Aziz & Moham- 
ed Abdullah Aljimaih (al-Jemiah) im- 
porting distributor), Jidda, wishes to 
purchase direct water pumps. 

Saudi Arabia—Mohamed & A. Sons 
of Awad Bin Ladin (importing distrib- 
utor), Jidda; wishes to purchase direct 
water pumps. 


Metal Products: 


Saudi Arabia—Mohamed & A. Sons 
of Awad Bin Ladin (importing distrib~ 
utor, building contractor), Jidda, wishes 
to purchase direct iron bars for con- 
struction purposes, 

Paper Products: ; 

France—Etudes et Realisations Chi- 
miques—Laboratoires Pierre Minne (im- 
port merchant, research laboratory, 
chemical engineer engaged in chemical 
studies), 108 Chaussee Brunehaut, Long- 
fosse (Pas-de-Calais), wishes to pur- 
chase direct and obtain agency for 
chemical indicating paper used in hospi- 
tals and the canning industry. 


Pipes: ‘ 

Saudi Arabia—Mohamed & A. Sons 
of Awad Bin Ladin (importing distrib- 
utor, building contractor), Jidda, wishes 
to purchase direct galvanized and cast 
commission merchant), 94 Blvd. Frank- 
iron pipes for construction purposes, 


Refrigerators: 


France—Jean-Marie Desclaud (whole- 
saler, retailer, manufacturers’ agent, 
lin Roosevelt, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes 
to purchase direct and act as sales 
agent or distributor (preferred) in 
southwest France for household and 
commercial type refrigerators, 


Sanitary Ware: 

Saudi Arabia—Mohamed & A. Sons 
of Awad Bin Ladin (importing distrib- 
utor, building contractor), Jidda, wishes 
to purchase direct sanitary. ware. 


Textiles: 

Saudi Arabia—Abdul Aziz & Mohamed 
Abdullah Aljimaih (al-Jemih) (import- 
ing distributor), Jidda, wishes to pur- 
chase direct textiles. 


Toilet Articles: 

Italy—Cesare Pegna & Figli (import- 
ing distributor), 8 via dello Studio, 
Florence, wishes to purchase direct and 
obtain agency for cosmetics. 


Trailers: | 

Saudi Arabia—Abdul Aziz & Moham- 
ed Abdullah Aljimaih (al-Jemih) (im- 
porting distributor), Jidda, wishes to 
purchase direct house trailers, 


Yarns: 

Germany—Ernst Beck (importer and 
agent), 2/8 Krebsstrasse, Wuppertal- 
Barmen, wishes to purchase direct and 
act as selling agent for all kinds of 
yarns, 
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LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


In the United States 


Chemicals: 

France—Usines de Melle (Les) (man- 
ufacturer of ethyl alcohol and chemical 
byproducts), Melle, Deux-Sevres, offers 
to interested U. S. firms its patented 
processes, techniques, and know-how for 
the production in the United States of 
ethyl alcohol (absolute alcohol, ethyl 
alcoholic fermentation); synthetic pro- 
duction, recovery and dehydration of 
acetic acid in cellulose acetate factories; 
and manufacture of ester, acetone, high- 
boiling alcohols, etc. Firm’s most recent 
processes are relative to the manufac- 
ture of crotonaldehyde or butyl alcohol 
by synthesis starting from ethyl alco- 
hol or acetaldehyde; the manufacture 
of butyraldehyde, ethyl propyl! acrolein, 
2-ethyl hexyl alcohol, high- and low- 
boiling esters. Reportedly, one of the 
most outstanding ¢just developed on a 
commercial scale) is the process cover- 
ing the production of acetic anhydride 
by oxidation, by air, of acetaldehyde. 
Descriptive booklet- (in French) on 
firm’s manufacturing experience, lines 
of production, and other activities 
available.* 











In Foreign Countries 


Industrial Equipment: 

Canada — The Dominion Road Ma- 
chinery Co., Ltd. (manufacturer of 
heavy-duty road equipment, truck 
bodies, hoists, aircraft jigs and fixtures), 
Goderich, Ontario, seeks licensing ar- 
rangements with U. S. firms, under 
which available space in its plant would 
be utilized for types of work in which 
it is not now engaged. The company 
is interested in the following: (1) Sub- 
contract work for the manufacture of 
various parts; (2) manufacture of a 
product which would be marketed by 
the licensor on a long-term basis; and 
(3) the manufacture and sale of a 





Egyptian Agricultural 
Products Available 


Agricultural products available 
from Egypt under the Egyptian 
Government’s export program for 
1954 include fresh and dehydrated 
onions, dried dates, and garlic. 


The Bureau of the Egyptian 
Commercial Counsellor, 2310 
Decatur Place N. W., Washington 
8, D. C., invites inquiries from 
interested American importers, 
and will supply the names of 
Egyptian dealers and exporters 
of the above products upon 
request, 











product in Canada. Firm is particularly 
interested in fabricating a product that 
is now being exported to Canada from 
the United States and which could thus, 
through the elimination of import 
duties, be marketed in Canada at a 
lower price. Firm states its sales con- 
tacts are mainly with municipalities 
and contractors. A brochure covering 
the firm’s plant and facilities is avail- 
able.* 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Automotive Parts: 

India — Continental Distributing Co. 
(commission merchant), 4th Floor, 
Commissariat Bldg., 231 Hornby Rd., 
Bombay 1, wishes to obtain agency for 
a complete range of automobile chassis 
parts and clytches and parts thereof, 
for all types of vehicles. 


Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 

Austria — Heinrich Trautvetter (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), 2a Morit- 
schstrasse, Villach, Carinthia, wishes to 
obtain agency for all kinds of food- 
stuffs. 

Belgium—Beirens & Co. Ltd., S. P. 
R. L. (broker), 1 Meirbrug, Antwerp, 
wishes to act as sales agent for U. S. 
exporters of oil cakes, expellers, and 
meals. 


Insurance: 

Iraq—A. & A. M. Shaaban Co. (gen- 
eral merchant and commission agent), 
Rashid St. No. 224/1, Baghdad, desires 
to represent U. S. insurance conmpany 
for marine, life, automobile, and fire 
insurance. 


Machinery and Accessories: 

Egypt—Schwartz, Harari & Co. (man- 
ufacturers’ agent), 8 Talaat Harb St., 
P. O. Box 651, Cairo, wishes to obtain 
agency for all types of machinery for 
spinning and weaving cotton, artificial 
fibers, and wool; also, accessories for 


the textile industry, ° 


Novelties: 

Austria — Heinrich Trautvetter (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), 2a Morit- 
schstrasse, Villach, Carinthia, wishes to 
obtain agency for novelties. 


Olls and Oil Seeds: 

Belgium—Beirens & Co. Ltd., S. P. 
R. L. (broker), 1 Meirbrug, Antwerp, 
wishes to act as sales agent for U. S. 
exporters of oils (cotton seed, linseed, 
soyabean, peanut), and oil seeds (soya- 
bean, ricinus bean, peanut, and coconut). 


Patterns: 
Union of South Africa—Cherbar 
Agencies (manufacturers’ representa- 


tive), P. O. Box 18, Brakpan, Transvaal, 
wishes to obtain agency for patterns for 
making ladies’ wear. 


Publications: 
Union of South Africa—Cherbar 
Agencies (manufacturers’ representa- 


tive), P. O. Box 18, Brakpan, Tr 
wishes to obtain agencies for 
fashion books, Jewish Festival prayep 
publications, book novelties, ete, 


Smokers’ Supplies: 

Union of South Africa—Cherbary 
Agencies (manufacturers’ representa. 
tive), P. O. Box 18, Brakpan, Tr 
wishes to obtain agency for cigarette 
lighters. 


Stationers’ Goods: 

Union of South Africa—Cherbar 
Agencies (manufacturers’ representa. 
tive), P. O. Box 18, Brakpan, Trang 
wishes to obtain agency for ink stands, 
pens, pencils, stapling machines, ang 
general office requisites. 

Textiles: 

Austria — Heinrich Trautvetter (im> 
porter, wholesaler, exporter), 2a Morit- 
schstrasse, Villach, Carinthia, wishes t 
obtain agency for rayon, cotton, and 
nylon fabrics, 


FOREIGN 
VISITORS 














Australia—Arthur E. Hughes (stock 
farmer), 25 Clement St., Forbes, N, § 
W., is interested in U. S. manufacturing 
methods for producing stock feed, espe 
cially alfalfa, for poultry and hogs; 
also, requests technical information on 
machinery and feed mixtures. Sched 
uled to arrive June 10, via San Fram 
cisco, for a visit of 7 or 8 weeks. 
Itinerary: Sacramento, Milwaukee, Lin- 
coln (Nebr.), and Los Angeles. Sinte 
no U. S. address is given, interested 
parties should address correspondence 
to Mr. Hughes at his address in 
Australia. 


World Trade Directory Report not 
applicable. 

British West Indies—L. Briggs Cob 
lins, representing R. M. Jones & Ga 
Ltd. (general commission agent, mane 
facturers’ representative), P. O, Bax 
241, Barbados, is interested in obtaining 
agencies for animal feedstuffs; lumber 
and shingles; condensed and evaporated 
milk, canned meats, oats, canned soups 
and vegetables, canned fish, pickled 
pork products, frozen foods, powdered 
milk, confectionery, peas, and othe 
grocery lines. Reportedly, the abow 
products recently have been put @ 
general open license by Barbados and 
may be imported from the United 
States without exchange restriction 
Scheduled to arrive June 1, via New 
York, for a visit of 20 days. US 
address: c/o A. J. Keenan, Jr., Moore 
McCormack Lines, Inc., 5 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City. 

England —Tom Smart, representing 
Nu-Way Heating Plants, Ltd, (man 
facturer and exporter of heating equip 
ment and industrial oil burners), Droit 
wich, Worcestershire, is interested ® 
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visiting light engineering plants, and 
geeks information on American produc- 
tion methods and new equipment in the 

and ventilating fields. Was 
scheduled to arrive May 16, via New 
York, for an indefinite visit. Itinerary: 
New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, 
Since no U. S. address is given, inter- 
ested firms should write direct to the 
English company. 

France—Gerard Thiriez, representing 
J. Thiriez Pere et Fils et Cartier- 
Bresson, 63 rue du Faubourg de 
Bethune, Lille (Nord), is interested in 
the manufacture of cotton yarn, sewing 
thread, and embroidery yarn, and de- 
sires information on labor relations, 
accounting methods, and technical or- 
ganization. Was scheduled to arrive 
May 21, via. New York, for a visit of 
1% months. U. S. address: c/o Adrien 
May, 41 West 25th St., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Providence, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Washington, Char- 
jotte, Raleigh, Memphis, Columbia, and 
Atlanta. : 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Germany — Fritz Heinzmann, repre- 
senting Fritz Heinzmann (manufactur- 
er of centrifugal governors for prime 
movers), Albershausen, Kreis Goep- 
pingen, Wuerttemberg, is interested in 
establishing new business connections in 
the United States, and wishes -to ap- 
point a U. S. distributor for his firm's 
products. Scheduled to arrive June 15, 
via Detroit, for a visit of 4 weeks. U.S, 
address: c/o German American Trade 
Promotion Office, Empire State Bldg., 
Suite 6921, 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N, Y. Itinerary: Detroit, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, New York, and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Germany—Arnulf Hilke, representing 
Heinrich Hilke (selling agent for Ger- 
man producers of heavy tools for rolling 
mills, steel] works, brick factories, and 
subsurface mining requirements), 38 
Byfangerstrasse, Essen-Ruhr, is inter- 
ested in acting as a selling agent for 
U.S. manufacturers of heavy tools for 
the above industries, particularly rolling 
mills; also wishes to visit machine fac- 
tories and tool manufacturers, and in- 
vestigate the sales possibilities for 
German machines in the United States. 
Scheduled to arrive June 15, via New 
York, for a visit of 4 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Hermann S. Alstede, 1-09 
35th St., Fair Lawn, New York. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Detroit, Chicago, and 
other large cities. 

Germany—Dr. Alfred Keichel, repre- 
senting Industriekreditbank* A. G. 
(Credit Bank for Industry), 6-8 Karl 
Theodorstrasse, Duesseldorf, is inter- 
ested in visiting banking institutions 
and finance corporations, and seeks in- 
formation pertaining to financial prob- 
lems. Was scheduled to arrive May 11, 
Via Miami, for a visit of 4 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, Wash- 
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ington, D. C. Itinerary: New York and 
other large cities. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. : 

Germany—H ermann Scharfen and 
Claire E, Untermann-Scharfen, both 
representing Maschinenfabrik Hermann 
Scharfen (manufacturer and exporter 
of meat-slicing machines), 76/T6éa 
Ruhrstrasse, Witten-Ruhr, are inter- 
ested in selling meat-slicing machines 
and meat choppers, and seek informa- 
tion concerning the market possibilities 
for meat slicing machines in the Ameri- 
can market. Scheduled to arrive June 
15, via Chicago, for a visit of 3 weeks, 
VU. S. address: c/o Scale & Slicer Co., 
2944-46 West Lake St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Toledo, and Stamford. 

Philippines — Fortunato Young (Yu 
Siu Soan), representing Fortex Inc., 
222 San Vicente, Manila, is interested 
in purchasing and obtaining agency for 
textiles. Scheduled to arrive the first 
week in June, via San Francisco, for 
a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Robert Ang, Brierfield Hotel, 215 West 
83d St., New York 24, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Union of South Africa—Douglas Row- 
land Tilley, representing Clan Line 
South Africa (Pty.), Ltd. (operator of 
regular and frequent cargo liner .serv- 
ices between South African ports and 
the United Kingdom), 32 Victoria 
Embankment, Durban, is interested in 
studying harbor facilities and meeting 
officials of chambers of commerce. Mr. 
Tilley is an executive member of the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce 
of South Africa. Scheduled to arrive 
June 21, via New York, for a visit of 
2 weeks. U. S,. address: c/o Barber 
Steamship Lines, Inc., 17 Battery Place, 
New York, N, Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 
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Indian Jute Mills 
Group in U. S. 


A delegatiom representing the 
Indian Jute Mills Association was 
expected to arrive in the United 
States on May 21, for a month’s 
visit, for the purpose of meeting 
with representatives of the burlap 
trade and industry. 

Members of the delegation are 
J. G. Walton, deputy chairman; 
W. D. Bryden, deputy secretary; 
D. P. Goenka, vice chairman; and 
Mr. and Mrs, M. Birla. 


The group may be contacted 
through Mr. A. Low (North Amer- 
ican representative of the asso- 
ciation), 155 East 44th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 











The Commereial Inte’ e Di- 
vision, Bureau of Fore Com- 
merce, has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 

hed copies may be obtained 

q, rms domiciled the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Fi 


Commerce Field 
ces. The price is $1 a list for 


¥ these 
data follow each title for which 
such data are available. 


Advertising Media—Algeria. — News- 
papers and trade journals are the most 
important advertising media. Advertis- 
ing in the principal Algiers daily papers 
is handled through advertising agencies 
while others handle their own. All news- 
papers and trade journals are in the 
French language:— 

Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers— 
Greece.—The alcoholic beverage indus- 
try is one of the most important indus- 
tries, particularly to the agricultural 
economy of the country, Alcoholic bev- 
erages, principally wines, are a major 
export and an important earner of for- 
eign exchange. The average annual ex- 
port of wine in barrels for 1949-52 was 
22,209 metric tons valued at $2,866,675. 
In addition, Greece exports “must” to 
France, Great Britain, Switzerland, and 
other countries. Postwar exports aver- 
age 1,978 metric tons annually, worth 
$332,200. 

Coffee Exporters — Brazil.—This list 
is provisional pending completion to the. 
list covering coffee, tea, and cocoa ex- 
porters. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, 
Growers, and Exporters — France. — 
Fruits and nuts are found growing in all 
sections. The country is self-sufficient in 
temperate-zone fruits, but imports large 
quantities of citrus. Principal customers 
for fruits, in order of importance, are 
Germany, England, Switzerland and 
Belgium. Fruits usually exported are 
grapes, apricots, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and peaches. Nuts find a world- 
wide market with leading customers be- 
ing Scandinavia, South Africa, and the 
United States, 

Principal imports are oranges from 
French North Africa and Spain, figs 
and dates from French North Africa, 
apples from the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, and peaches from Italy, 
Because of the foreign-exchange posi- 
tion, imports from the United States 
have been limited to a relatively small 
quantity of oranges and apples entering 
under special arrangements. 

Furniture Manufacturers — Union of 
South Africa.—According to the census 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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DOING BUSINESS ABROAD 





Investment of U. S. Oil Firm in U. K. 
Protected by Guaranty Program 


More petroleum products for free world use are expected as a 
result of an investment—protected under the U. S. guaranty program— 
by an American firm in the United Kingdom, the Foreign Operations 


Adminstration has announced. 


The U. S. Government has given to the Universal Oil Products Co., 


Des Plaines, Ill., a guaranty insuring the 
convertibility into dollars of receipts 
from an investment in the United 
Kingdom. 

Universal is a leading American 
research and development firm in the 
field of hydrocarbons and in the licens- 
ing of processes to petroleum refiners. 
The company plans to invest $750,000 
in cash and technical know-how in a 
British subsidiary which it will own 


jointly with a British firm, Johnson 
Matthey & Co., refiners of precious 
metals. 


The subsidiary, known as Universal- 
Matthey Products, Ltd. will build a 
modern plant in England for the manu- 
facture of a special platinum catalyst 
used in a petroleum refining process 
developed by the [Illinois firm. The 
process, called the UOP Platforming 
Process, is described by Universal as 
being an important development in the 
manufacture of high-octane gasoline, 
aviation gasoline, and aromatic hydro- 
carbons, such as benzine, toluene, and 
xylene. 

The new company will sell the 
catalyst to users in France and Ger- 
many as well as in the sterling area. 
Plant operations should begin by 
September 1, with deliveries scheduled 
to start by January 1, 1955. 


Economy Strengthened 

Four principal contributions to great- 
er economic strength growing out of 
the investment were described by FOA 
as follows: 

@ An assured source of the platinum 
catalyst in the sterling area will save 
the United Kingdom economy several 
million dollars annually. 

@ Of the $750,000 to be invested by 





German Group Interested 
In Ceylon Investments 


A group of German industrialists is 
interested in investing in unspecified 
industries in Ceylon, according to the 
Ceylon press. The group reportedly is 
prepared to make concessions in the 
purchase of machinery to enable Ceylon 
to save foreign exchange and, as its 
contribution, to supply 75 percent of 
the total mactifinery required. The 
industrialists are understood also to 
be prepared to give technical advice 
and assistance and to train personnel 
to manage the enterprises. 
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Universal, part will be in cash. This 
will represent an immediate addition to 
the dollar resources of the United 
Kingdom. 

@ Sale of the catalyst to users of the 
UOP Platforming Process in Germany 
and France will have a twofold effect: 
It will bring additional foreign cur- 
rency income to the U. K., and will 
give users in Germany and France a 


nondollar source for obtaining the 
catalyst. 

@ Refiners using the process can 
produce high grade toluenes, said to 


be in short supply in Europe. 

Under the guaranty contract made 
by FOA with Universal, if the firm 
should be unable to convert the ster- 
ding receipts from its investment into 
dollars through regular foreign exchange 
channels, the firm could invoke the 
guaranty. The U. S. Government would 
then provide dollars in exchange for 
the sterling, up to a limit of $750,000, 
during the life of the contract. 

The investment has been approved 
for guaranty by the Government of the 
United Kingdom and by the Director 
of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, as required by legislation author- 
izing the FOA investment guaranty 
program. 





Mexican Immigration Tax 
Conforms to Peso Value 


Mexican immigration fees have been 
increased to keep them at the dollar 
level which they had April 19, when 
the peso was devalued from 8.65 to 
12.50 pesos to the U. S. dollar. 

The new fees are as follows: 

@ Nonimmigrants included in frac- 
tion I of article 50 of the General Law 
of Population, who enter Mexico as 

‘ tourists or visitors with permission to 
make a single trip and to remain in 
the country for a period up to 6 months, 
shall pay 37.50 pesos (US$3). 

@ When the payment is to be made 
abroad, it shall be made in dollars at 
the exchange rate of 12.50 pesos to the 
U. S. dollar. 

The decree establishing these changes 
revises articles 1 and 8 of the Immi- 
gration Tax Law of January 1, 1951. 
The new decree was published in the 
Diario Official of April 28, 1954, the day 
on which it became effective. 

Detailed information on the Immi- 


a 


Denmark Makes Minor 
Income Tax Changes — 


Limited tax changes have been ef. 
fected in Denmark, but an extensive re. 
vision of the intricate system of diregt 
taxation again has been postponed, 


Income and capital taxes for the 
fiscal year April 1, 1954-March 31, 1955, 
differ from those of the preceding year 
principally in that the burden on the 
lower income groups has been reduced 
in various ways. 

Exempt “taxable” income, that ig 
actual income less specified deductions, 
under the State income tax on indi 
viduals, has been increased from 2,000 
crowns to 2,200 crowns per annum, 
and rates on incomes above the latter 
figure and below 20,000 crowns have 
been reduced on a sliding scale, In. 
comes under 15,200 crowns will be ex. 
empt from the supplementary State 
income tax—formerly this exemption 
operated under 14,400 crowns of annual 
income—and small reductions will ap. 
ply to rates on incomes under 20,00 
crowns. 

Under the current schedule, the inter- 
municipal equalization fund tax applies 
on incomes of 3,800 crowns or above 
for heads of families and of 180 
crowns or above for others. Last year 
the tax incidence began at 3,600 crowns 
and 1,500 crowns, respectively. A small 
reduction in rates will apply on incomes 
under 4,000 crowns. 


Municipal Tax Cut 


Similar changes have been made in 
the municipal income tax on incomes 
of individuals for the Copenhagen re 
gion. Tax exemption, formerly granted 
on incomes below 1,000 crowns per 
year, now applies on incomes below 
1,500 crowns, and rates on incomes be 
low 4,000 crowns have been lowered 
Considerable savings will result for 
taxpayers in lower income brackets. 
Local assessment authorities in other 
municipalities have been given author 
ity to make similar reductions, within 
specified limits, in their individual 
areas. 

Defense taxes, State and intermunic- 
pal equalization capital taxes, the ord: 
nary State income tax and special i¥* 
come taxes on domestic corporations, 
and other direct taxes remain Ur 
changed.—Emb., Copenhagen, 


——— 





gration “Tax Law and its previo 
amendment was given in Foreign Con 
merce Weekly, February 19, 1951, page 
23, December 14, 1953, page 12, respect 
tively. 





Austrian import requirements fet 
edible vegetable oils in 1954 will a 
proximate 32,500 short tons.—Emb, 
Vienna. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 








Progress in W. German Japan Plans Industrial Exhibition 


Hunting, Fishing Show 


The International Hunting and Fishing 
Exhibition to be held in the Duesseldorf 
Exhibition Halls, Duesseldorf, Germany, 
October 16-31 (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, March 15, p. 23, and May 3, 
p 10) will be the first international 
exhibition in the hunting and fishing 
feld since the 1937 Berlin International 
Hunting Expedition, which was con- 
sidered quite successful, and had an 
attendance of more than 1 million 
visitors. 

The Duesseldorf exhibition grounds 
are adjacent to the Rhine River and 
inelude 45,000 square meters of covered 
space and 20,000 square meters of out- 
side space. Space rates per square 
meter (1 square meter=10.764 square 
feet) for covered space, including rental, 
erection, and dismantling of partition 
walls (height 2.50 meters) are as 
follows: Aisle stand, 50 German marks 
(420 German marks=US$1); corner 
stand, 55 marks; stand at head of row, 
@ marks; island stand, 65 marks; rate 
for outdoor space a square meter is 20 
marks; and the rental for advertising 
space outside of the stands is 20 marks. 
These rates do not include the cost of 
material or services, such as the setting 
up or fixing of advertising boards. 

The fair management will provide in- 
terpreters, translators, and guides for 
foreign exhibitors and visitors. More 
than 200 exhibitors, including 2 U. S., 
and 28 other foreign exhibitors, are ex- 
pected to display their merchandise 
during the 2-week period. A large num- 
ber of amateur sportsmen associations 
of different countries, including the 
United States Hunting Association, will 
participate in the 1954 event. No exhibi- 
tors are scheduled from either the 
Soviet Zone of Germany or the Soviet- 
dominated eastern countries. 


Exhibits Extensive 


The expected 600,000 visitors will see 
exhibits in the following lines: Hunting 


weapons, optical and photographical 
equipment, clothing for hunters and 
fishermen, equipment for underwater 


sport, hunting and fishing vehicles, 
hunting huts including tents with ac- 
cessories, equipment and preparation for 
furs and skins, processing of bones and 
antlers, breeding for furbearing ani- 
Mals, aquariums and terrariums, fish 
ing, and handmade works of art. 
Direct sales between exhibitors and 
Visitors will be allowed. 
Further information may be ebtained 
from Nordwestdeutsche Ausstellungs- 
Gesellschaft m. b. H. (Northwest Ger- 


man Exhibition Co.), Duesseldorf, 
Germany. 


May 31, 1954 





American participation is invited in 
the Miyazaki Grand Industrial and 
Sightseeing Exhibition to be held at 
Miyazaki City, Japan, October 13 to 
December 5, 1954. a 

Miyazaki, the legendary birthplace 
of Japan’s first Emperor, Jimmu, lies 
on the southeast side of Japan’s south- 
ern Island of Kyushu; it is warmer than 
other parts of Japan, and boasts con- 
siderable subtropical vegetation. 

The principal purpose of the Grand 
Exhibition, which happens to fall on the 
80th anniversary of the establishment 
of the prefectural government and the 
30th anniversary of the elevation of the 
municipality to the status of a city, is to 
stir up commercial activity and stimu- 
late interest in the establishment of 
industries and the employment of in- 
dustrial machinery. 

The fair will serve as an excellent 
opportunity to acquaint the people of 
the prefecture with new facts, machines, 
and ideas. It is the fervent hope of the 
Governor and the leaders of the fair 
committee that enthusiastic American 
participation in the fair will give the 
people of Miyazaki an opportunity to 
see what the United States can con- 
tribute in ideas and modern products to 
make life better in Miyazaki. 

The fair site adjoins the grounds of 


France Schedules Watch, 
Clock, Jewelry Exhibit 


The salon National de l’Horlogerie 
has announced its plan to hold an inter- 
national watch, clock, and jewelry ex- 
position at Besancon (Doubs), France, 
September 2-12. 

U. S. watch and clock firms are in- 
vited to display their latest creations. 
In addition to clock and watchmakers, 
the committee is inviting the participa- 
tion of manufacturers of gold, silver- 
ware, and jewelry. 

Floor space will be available for 
large clocks, meters, and related equip- 
ment requiring such space at a rental 
of 5,000 French francs, or about US$15, 
for the first square meter, and 2;500 
French francs, or about US$7.50, for 
each additional square meter. The use 
of showcases where necessary is obli- 
gatory, and office space in which cus- 
tomers may be received will be placed 
at the disposal of exhibitors. The cost 
of renting one showcase and office space 
will not exceed a total of 50,000 French 
frances, or about US$143. 

The exposition will be held coincident 
with the International Music Festival, 
at_ Besancon. 

Details may be obtained by interested 
parties upon application to the Comite 
Permanent du Salon National de 
l’Horlogerie, 54, Grande-Rue, Besancon, 
Doubs, France, 





Miyazaki University, into which its 
buildings will later be incorporated. 
Construction of the 47 fair buildings 
will start in May. 


U. S. Exhibits Unified 


All the American exhibits will be 
placed in a single building, called the 
American Hall, which will have a 
facade resembling the Capitol Building 
in Washington, D. C. The purpose is to 
advertise their American character and 
to create a stronger impact of American 
influence on the fair. No other nation 
is being given a special hall. 

American firms interested in partic- 
ipating or in obtaining further informa- 
tion may write to the Miyazaki Grand 
Industrial and Sightseeing Exhibition 
Committee, Miyazaki Prefectural Gov- 
ernment Office, Miyazaki City, Kyushu, 
Japan. : ° 


West German Mini 
Exhibition Schedule 


The West German Mining Exhibition, 
which is of more than local interest, 
will be held in the city of Essen from 
September 18 through October 3. 

The exhibition, sponsored jointly by 
the Association of the Hard Coal Mining 
Industry and the trade associations of 
the mine supplying industry, will offer 
a comprehensive display of all types of 
mining machinery. Its special purpose 
is to demonstrate the latest develop- 


ments in the industry. . : 
ounds in 





The Essen _ exhibition 
Grugapark include 15,000 square meters 
of covered space and 11,000 square 
meters of outside space. 

A total of 125,000 visitors attended a 
similar exhibition in Essen in 1950, in 
which 237 German exhibitors, 2 Amer; 
ican, and 2 other foreign exhibitors 
participated. The 1954 exhibition is 
expected to attract 150,000 visitors to 
view an estimated 300 German exhibits, 
in addition to exhibits from the United 
States, Sweden, England, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Austria. Special ar- 
rangements are being made for inter- 
preters for foreign exhibitors and 
visitors, 

The management has stated that no 
exhibitors are expected from either the 
East Zone of Germany or from Eastern 
European countries in the Soviet bloc. 


A number of congresses and other 
meetings will be held concomitantly 
with the exhibition. These include the 
Hard Coal Conference on September 
17, and the International Coal Prepa- 
ration Congress, September 20-26. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing to the German Mining Exhi- 
bition Headquarters, Essen, Germany. 











West German Exports of 
Leather Nearly Doubled 


Continued growth in leather exports 
from West Germany was recorded in 
1953 when the trade increased in value 
by almost 50 percent over 1952. For- 
eign sales in 1953 were valued at 62,093,- 
000 German marks (1 German mark= 
US$0.238095). 

This amount was equal to 7 percent 
of production, whereas in 1952 the trade 
was less than 5 percent of the output. 
In prewar years, however, exports rep- 
resented a greater share of the output 
—1l11 percent in 1936 and 35 percent in 
1930. 

Box calf continued to be the principal 
type of leather exported in the past 
year, and while European countries, es- 
pecially Sweden, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Switzerland, and the United King- 
dom, were the principal consumers, 
shipments to the dollar areas more 
than tripled. . 


Exports to the United States in 1953 
were valued at 4,435,000 German marks, 
which was 7 percent of all leather ex- 
ports and an increase of nearly 190 
percent over such shipments in 1952. 

Domestic leather production totaled 
69,464 metric tons in 1953, an increase 
of almost 2 percent from the output of 


the preceding year. Increases were re- 
corded in upper, handbag, glove, and 
garment leathers; principal declines 
were noted in lining and sole leathers. 
Slight declines were also noted in over- 
all leather prices, principally in the 
heavier types, but slight advances were 
recorded in upper leather prices. 





Locomotive Production in 
India To Be Stepped Up 


The Chittaranjan Locomotive Works 
in West Bengal and the Tata Locomo- 
tive and Engineering Co., Ltd., at Jam- 
shedpur, are estimated to have manu- 
factured 90 locomotives in 1953, of 
which Chittaranjan produced 54 broad- 
gage locomotives, and Tata 36 meter- 
gage locomotives. 

At Chittaranjan, proposed production 
is to be stepped up to 70 broad-gage 
locomotives in 1954, and 90 in 1955. 
Each locomotive manufactured weighs 
about 120 tons. At present 80 percent of 
the parts are reported to be manufac- 
tured at Chittaranjan. 

The program of production for Tata 
is stated to be at the rate of 4 meter- 
gage locomotives and 8 boilers a month, 
Negotiations reportedly are being con- 
ducted between the Government of In- 
dia and Tata to set up an electric 
foundry at Jamshedpur to produce com- 
ponents for the manufacture of loco- 
motives. 





World Trade... 


(Continued from Page 19) 


of 1950-51 there were 536 furniture 
manufacturing plants which supplied 99 
percent of the furniture market with its 
$33.6 midjion in annual sales. The advent 
of import ¢oentrol in 1948 stopped furni- 
ture importation hence items currently 
shown as imports are principally furni- 
ture components, 

More than half of all furniture com- 
ponents come from the United Kingdom, 
the United States supplying one-third of 
the remainder and Germany and Sweden 
rating as minor suppliers. Imports in 
1950 were valued at about $224,000. 
Principal export markets are Southern 
Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and South 
West Africa. Minor amounts go to Por- 
tuguese East Africa and the Belgian 
Congo. 

Jewelry Importers’and Dealers—Nic- 
aragua.—Total 1952 imports of jewelry, 
silverware, silverplated articles, watches 
and clocks, and precious and semipre- 
cious stones amounted to $77,143. Im- 
ports were as follows: 


Percent 


from 
Item Value U.S. 
0 pt ee 24.32 
PRESSE ERE ET TE UN FES 13,794 39.91 
Costume jewelry, including 
silver-plated articles .. 25,259 70.30 
Precious and semiprecious 
stones catalan ‘ 1,331 8.49 
Gold jewelry ............. . 3,690 56.12 
Silver jewelry, including sil- 
lie A Ail, ial 696 39.94 


Leather and Shoe Findings Importers 
and Dealers—Hong Kong.—Hong Kong 


22 


is an active leather market for local 
consumption and Southeast Asia. Dur- 
ing 1953 it imported leather amounting 
to HK$19,137,921 (HK$1=—US$0.175) 
from Australia, India, the Netherlands, 


Germany, Sweden, South Africa, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
other countries, in the order named. The 
United States mainly supplied artificial 
leather and some upper leather. 


Owing to the trade restrictions some 
merchants turned to Japan and Europe 
for shoe findings instead of the United 
States. Reexports of leather worth 
HK$2,550,265 were mainly to Taiwan 
(Formosa), Macao, and Indonesia. Arti- 
ficial leather shipped to Indonesia and 
Malaya amounted to HK$291,928 out of 
a total of HK$383,394. 


Photogfaphic Supply Dealers and 
Photographers—Honduras.—The United 
States is the principal source of photo- 
graphic supplies and equipment, Total 
imports in the year ended June 30, 1952, 
were almost $200,000. There are no re- 
strictive Government measures in effect 
against photographic supplies and equip- 
ment. Lightweight but sturdy packing 
is essential, as duties are levied on a 
gross kilogram basis. 


Photographic Supply Dealers and Pho- 
tographers — Luxembourg.— All photo- 
graphic supplies are imported. Large 
sales of American-made articles en- 
counter considerable difficulty because 
of the small market—304,000 inhabit- 
ants—and the distance between the 


—— 


U. S. producer and the local consumer, 
Most U. S. products are imported by 
Belgian importers for the Belgo-Lyx. 
embourg Economic Union which also 
results in a competitive disadvantage 
for American goods, since Eu 
products are usually imported directly, 

Photographic Supply Dealers and Pho. 
tographers—Mozambique.—There is no 
local manufacturer of photographic 
plies hence the country is entirely de. 
pendent on oversea supplies of c 
printers, films, papers, flashbulbs, ang 
photographic chemicals for developing 
and printing. Local demand is on the 
increase as a result of amateur and pro. 
fessional photographic activities, Be. 
tween 1948 and 1952 Mozambique im. 
ported 91 tons of photographic supplies 
valued at 13,673 contos (1 conto=ap. 
proximately US$34.65). These imports 
originated principally from the follow. 
ing countries: 





Per. 

Country Contos centage 
United Kingdom 26.07 
United States ........... 21.16 
West Germany 20.4 
Belgium-Luxembourg ... wh 13.4 
Union of South Africa................ 6.06 
Switzerland .........-...-cs0 47 
Southern Rhodesia .......... 3.12 
France . ; 1.59 





Textile Industry — Greece. — Textile 
manufacturing is the largest industry in 
the country from the standpoint of value 
of goods produced, capital invested, and 
labor employed. Textiles now produced 
are superior in variety and quantity to 
prewar production, A large proportion 
of the chemicals, machinery, and raw 
materials, with the exception of cotton, 
used by the industry must be imported, 


Although sufficient quantities of di- 
rect, sulfur, and basic dyes are manu- 
factured locally, all vat dyes, most of 
the caustic soda and soda ash require- 
ments, and finishing agents must be 
imported. Before the war, manufactur- 
ers imported most of their machinery 
and other textile equipment from Great 
Britain. Since then, Germany, Italy, 
France, Switzerland, and to a lesser 
extent the United States, have also been 
supplying textile machinery. 


Imports of finished cotton-textile 
products include high-count yarns, dyed 
yarn and cloth, higher grade calicos and 
knit goods. About 10 percent of the 
woolen and worsted yarns and fabrics 
consumed are imported, principally from 
Britain. Imports of rayon and silk tex 
tiles are negligible because of limited 
demand and high tariff rates. 


Total imports of finished textile prod 
ucts in 1952 were: Cotton, 1,161 metric 
tons; wool, 466 metric tons; and hard 
fiber, 1,391 metric tons. Textile raw 
materials, finished products, and ma 
chinery (except certain items mei- 
tioned) may be imported free of quai- 
titative and qualitative restrictions from 
all European Payments Union (EPU) 
countries, non-EPU clearing agreement 
countries, and from the United States 
and Canada. The textile industry pre 
duces principally for home consumption, 
and exports have been negligible. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 








TRANSPORT NOTES 


Israel’s only large shipping company, 
iM, has been accepted into the West 
Italy-Northern Atlantic Conference, and 
agreements have been made with the 
Atlantic Conference of Passenger Lines 
and the Levant Continent Conference, 

Under these arrangements ZIM ships 
are enabled to carry cargo between 
Italian and North American ports and 
between Cyprus, Turkey, and Western 
Central European ports, as well as to 
make preparations for passenger service 
between Israel and the United States. 

Trips to west Africa have been put 
on a regular monthly basis, and service 
through Suez to east Africa, maintained 
by a small Israeli company with char- 
tered ships, has been established. 





The Canadian Pacific Steamship Co., 
a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, has withdrawn its vessels ply- 
ing the Philippines-Hong Kong-Japan- 
Vancouver route. The line had been 
operating two vessels, the Maplecove 
and Mapledell, on this run since 1952 
carrying copra, logs, and fertilizer. 

Reasons given for suspension of the 
service were the high operating costs 
of the ships, low tariff rates, and the 
lack of sufficient business. 





Continued construction of the Inter- 
American Highway and completion of 
the Rama Road in Nicaragua are au- 
thorized by the U. S. Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1954 (H. R. 8127), approved 
by the President of the United States 
on May 6. 


New Cargo Vessel Ordered 
By Holland America Line 


A single-screw motor-cargo vessel of 
the open-shelter deck type and having a 
carrying capacity of about 7,200 tons 
has been ordered from the Schelde at 
Flushing, Netherlands, by the Holland 
America Line of Rotterdam. 


The new ship, scheduled for delivery 
in the first quarter of 1956, will be some- 
what smaller than the line’s other cargo 
vessels and therefore will be suitable for 
We in service to Canada and the Great 
lakes when the St. Lawrence Seaway 
is Completed. 

The ship, to be 129.53 meters long (1 
meter = 3.28 feet) and 18.82 meters wide, 
will provide accommodations for 12 
passengers. Five cargo holds, with so- 
called “cargocaire” installations, will 
have a total capacity of 416,000 cubic 
feet, of which 41,900 cubic feet will be 
for chilled and frozen cargoes, Tanks 
Will be constructed in No. 4 hold for 


the carriage of about 17,500 cubic feet 
of oil in bulk. 


Moy 31, 1954 








Naples Inaugurates 
Telephone Exchange 


A new Center Exchange, based on 
the most modern Ericcson system and 
replacing the prewar Borsa Central 
destroyed by the German army, has 
been inaugurated in Naples, Italy. It 
will act as a clearinghouse for all 
communications to other areas and to 
other countries for communications 
from Rome and Milan. 


Located on the fourth floor of the 
Telecommunications Building, recon- 
structed by the Italian Postal-Telegraph 
and Telecommunications Service, the 
new exchange has an initial potential 
of 10,000 automatic numbers and a 
current potential of 25,000 numbers. 





Paraguay Opens New Airline, 
Nationalizes Other Services 


A new passenger airline, Transportes 
Aereas Nacionales (TAN), started oper- 
ations in Paraguay in March. The new 
line, employing Paraguayan Air Force 
pilots and using a DC-3 owned by the 
Paraguayan Government, provides 
twice-weekly service from Asuncion to 
Pedro Juan Caballero via Concepcion, 
and once-weekly service to Filadelfia 
via Conception. 

Paraguay’s other passenger airline, 
Lineas Aereas de Transportes Na- 
cionales (LATN), was nationalized by 
Executive decree and directed to buy 
up all its outstanding stock at 150 per- 
cent of par value. 


There have been reports that LATN 
will absorb TAN, which is operating de- 
spite a 2-year exclusive passenger fran- 
chise recently granted to LATN for all 
internal routes, except those served by 
international carriers. 


The Paraguayan air cargo line, Em- 
presa Aero-Carga, operating in the 
Chaco, has acquired-a new 600-horse- 
power Norseman to supplement the war- 
surplus craft in use since the company 
started operations in October 1953. 





Ecuador To Carry Out Large 
Highway Building Program 


The Ecuadoran Government in 1953 
committed itself to a 3- to 5-year high- 
way construction and improvement 
program entailing an investment of 
652 million sucres, or approximately 
US$43 million. Some 2,300 kilometers 
of highway will be constructed or im- 
proved to provide a nationwide system 
of all-weather roads, facilitating the 
moving of produce to markets and 
ports and goods and persons through- 
out the Republic. 

Nearly one-quarter of the total 
financing for the highway program will 
be supplied by foreign loans—187 mil- 
lion of the 652 million sucres, 


Fayoum Railway Line 
For Sale af Auction 


Cancellation of the concession of the 
Fayoum Light Railways Co, on April 14 
was announced by the Egyptian Council 
of Ministers in the Official Gazette of 
April 19. The company’s deposit will be 
confiscated and the service sold at public 
auction under article 15 of the conces- 
sion contract. Until the successful 
bidder is announced the Egyptian State 
Railways will assume management, 

Although the Egyptian Government 
has not published the reason for the 
cancellation, unofficial reports indicate 
that the company has been operating at 
a loss and could not pay its taxes. The 
concession would not have expired until 


1972 if the obligations could have been 
fulfilled. 


The Fayoum Light Railways Co, has 
operated some 166 kilometers of narrow- 
gage lines, radiating from the town of 
Fayoum to various small villages in the 
Fayoum area since 1898, For the past 
15 years, it has operated a comple- 
mentary bus service. 

In 1950, the latest year for which 
statistics are available on company 
operations, 1,161,988 passengers were 
carried by the railways, as compared to 
1,950,675 by the bus service. In that 
year, the railway lines operated at a loss 
of E£2,193,632 (E£1—US$2.87) while the 
bus line showed a profit of E£6,457,627. 





Interior of Peru Opened to 
World Markets by New Route 


The second route to world markets for 
Peruvian Amazon products, using river, 
truck, and railway transport, was opened 
in April. The first shipment left on a 
through bill of lading from the Iquitos 
area via boat up the Ucayali River to 
Pucallpa, thence by truck over the 
16,000-foot summit of the Pucallpa road 
across the Andes to Cerro de Pasco, and 
by Peruvian railway down to Lima and 
Callao, from which the products were 
carried by regular ocean vessel. 

Traditionally the region has been de- 
pendent upon carriers down the Amazon 
to the Atlantic, but the new transporta- 
tion service is expected to relieve much 
of this dependence. The two routes will 
complement each other, and are ex- 
pected to encourage colonization and 
production, thus greatly atiding to the 
economic development of the Peruvian 
Amazon region. . 

An additional link is being forged in 
this chain joining eastern—or Ama- 
zonian—Peru, the Pacific Coast of Peru, 
and world markets by the building of 
an access road from Yurimaguas to 
Tarapoto, 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Gifts Under $50 Require No Export License 


Gift packages up to $50 in value 
now may be shipped from the United 
States to any foreign country except 
communist China and North Korea, 
without individual export licenses, the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce has an- 
nounced. 


Previously, individual export licenses 
were required for all gift shipments 
containing more than $25 worth of 
goods. 

Also, certain sulfonamide, antibiotic, 
antimalarial and quinine drug prepa- 
rations now may be included in the par- 
cel provided their value does not ex- 
ceed $25. Formerly, such drugs could 
be shipped only under individual ex- 
port license. 

All other drugs in dosage form, ex- 





Export License Requirements 
Relaxed on 25 Commodities 


Exporters now may ship over 25 
additional commodities to most coun- 
tries without applying for an individual 
export license, the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce has announced. 

The relaxations apply to certain forms 
of antimony, such as ores and concen- 
trates, metal and alloys; specified un- 
filled shipping containers, except milk 
cans; various types of rubber hose and 
tubing, and liquid rubber compounds; 
certain industrial machines and parts; 
telephone instruments; petroleum as- 
phalt and products; specified types of 
magnesium silicate; and nylon and orlon 
yarn. 

Individual export licenses will con- 
tinue to be required for shipments to 
Hong Kong, Macao, and the Soviet 
bloc countries. Shipments to other 
countries may be made under general 
license GRO without prior application 
to BFC. 

Export controls over these commodi- 
ties were relaxed because they no long- 
er need to be kept on the Positive List 
for strategic or supply reasons, BFC 
said. The action was published in BFC’s 
Current Export Bulletin No. 730, dated 
May 27. 


cept gamma globulin (Schedule B No. 
812100), may be shipped up to the full 
$50 limitation. 

In addition to the specified drugs, the 
packages may contain only those items 
normally sent as gifts, such as food, 
toilet articles, and civilian clothing. 

BFC said these limitations could be 
eased without affecting the national se- 
curity. 

Each parcel must be sent by an indi- 
vidual in the United States for the 
personal use of the individual addressee 
or his immediate family, or for the use 
of a religious, charitable, or educational 
organization. Only one parcel a week 
may be sent by any one donor to any 
one donee. The notation “Gift—Export 
License Not Required,” must appear on 
the address side of the parcel, and the 
word “Gift” on any required customs 
or shipper’s export declaration. The 
package must conform to Post Office 
regulations as to size, weight, and per- 
mitted contents. 

For information concerning import 
requirements of individual foreign 
countries, senders should consult the 
gift package ciytulars available in 
U. S. Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. 

These actions are published in BFC’s 
Current Export Bulletin No. 730, dated 
May 27. 


Tung Oil and Nut Import 
Control Hearing Scheduled 


An investigation has been instituted 
and public hearings have been an- 
nounced by the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion on the import situation in tung 
oil and tung nuts, under Section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended. These actions were directed by 
the President. 

The purpose is to determine whether 
action is necessary to prevent ma- 
terial interference with the price 
support program for these products, 
undertaken by the Department of Agri- 
culture pursuant to Section 201 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

Hearings will begin at 10 a. m, 





me a 


August 10, in the Tariff Commission 
Building at Seventh and E Sts., NW, 
Washington, D. C. Interested parties 
desiring to appear should give advance 
notice in writing to the Secretary of 
the Commission, 





More Commodities Placed 
Under General License 


Additional commodities have been 
added to the Positive List, effective 
June 3, and require validated licenses 
for shipment to any destination except 


Canada, according to an announcement! 


of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 

Commodities added to the list were: 
Gear testers, and specially fabricated 
parts, not elsewhere classified in Sched- 
ule B (B No. 766990) ; certain machinery 
for making multipair electric cables 
used for communication purposes, and 
machines for manufacture and assembly 
of coaxial cable (B No. 775998); and 
certain microflash photographic equip- 
ment (B No. 900600). 

BFC said these additions were made 
for security reasons. 


The action was published in detail 


in BFC’s Current Export Bulletin No. 
730, dated May 27. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 


Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $3.50 
a year ($4.50 to foreign addresses. 


Address 


Oe er seeseeceoreoes 


Zone........ State. .isseen 
Mail to the nearest U. S$. Department of 
Commerce field office, or to the Superim 
tendent of Documents, Government ter 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose 

or money order payable to the Treasurer of 
the United States. 
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